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AN ESSAY ON SUPERSTITION: 


Berne AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFrrects oF PuysicaL INFLUENCE ON THE MIND, IN THE 
Propuction oF Dreams, Vistons, GHOSTS, AND OTHER SUPERNATURAL APPEAR- 
ances. By Witiiam Newnuam, Esq. Harcuarp & Son, 187 Picapiiiy, Lon. 
DON. 8vo. pp. 430. 


Tuts book is dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, who is thanked in the dedication for the kind interest with 
which he has noticed and facilitated the progress of the work. It is 
written by a gentleman of the medical profession, although M. D. is 
not appended to his name in the title page. It is written with full know. 
ledge of the modern facts and principles of physiological pathology, 
which are applied throughout with great force and ingenuity. It is 
also written by an ardent and devout Christian, apparently one of the 
evangelical school of Wilberforce and Hannah More; and belonging to 
the class of Methodistical Episcopalians so prevalent now in England, 
and whose general tone of religious feeling is decidedly orthodox. 

It is necessary to state all this, because, unfortunately for the cause 
of religion in this country, there is a class of persons who suspect all 
science of infidelity, and regard ignorance as an essential ingredient of 
religious faith. ‘These men are not aware of the mischief their own 
cause would sustain from their own converts to their opinions if they 
should make any. ‘They seem blind to the danger of adhering to the 
impossibilities of a literal construction, rather than allow of such ra- 
tional explanations as the text and context will fairly admit; and which, 
if admitted, would clear the evidences of Christianity from the plausi- 
ble doubts of scientific objectors. Jt has been found necessary, how- 
ever, in later times, to reconcile by fair and rational criticism the appa- 
rent incongruities of the sacred text with late discoveries. ‘This has 
been done in astronomy. Dr. Farmer has explained the Demoniacs. 
The meaning of the word day has been recently settled in conformity 
to modern discoveries in geology, by the geologists of Great Britain, 
who, as faithful Christians and as men of. science, yield to none in Eu- 
rope: and in the case now before us, Mr. Newnham only follows the 
path trodden by Nicolai, Feriar, and Hibbert, on the phenomena of 
spectral appearances. He makes very little use of Nicolai’s very in- 
genious and instructive paper in the Philosophical Magazine, and he 
seems not to have known of Feriar’s Essay. 

Mr. Newnham observes in his preface, that true Christianity and true 


science, can never be opposed; and it may be fearlessly said, that the 
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investigation of the latter, if conducted in a spirit of inquiry after truth, 
will always serve to explain and confirm the former, although they will 
dissipate the mistakes of some of its most valuable professors. 

The present book isa re-publication (with additions and corrections) 
of a series of essays that first appeared in the “Curist1aN OpsERVER,” 
in 1829. The author says those essays were charged with a tendency 
to infidelity. So will his book be: so has been the remarks on geology 
of the very able Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, in his Essays on 
Political Economy. So have the remarks of Mr. ae’ ot Professor 
Buckland, and our own Mr. Hitchcock on the same subject. But if a 
constellation of the most able men of the day, all of them Christians by 
profession,—if the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Winchester, if 
Professor Lyell, the Rev. Mr. Buckland, the Rev. Mr. Conybeare, the 
Rev. Mr. Sedgwick, the Rev. Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, are to 
be accused of infidelity because they cannot conscientiously adhere to 
a literal interpretation of the Scripture, when a more liberal construction 
can be honestly supported, all we can say is, that the ranks of infideli- 
ty will at this rate embrace very many of the most able men now liv- 
ing: and greatly do we regret to see Professor Stuart, of Andover, re- 
fuse to join this honorable list. That gentleman begins to feel that like 
Sysiphus, 


‘Up the hill, he heaves a huge round stone.” 


Our author, observing that the effect of Christianity is one of meek- 
ness and forbearance,—of tenderness and prudence,—exclaims, may 
the author and his friends, and those who differ from him, strive ear- 
nestly to drink more deeply into the spirit which was in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to imitate his-most perfect example. For himself, he can 
only most solemnly appeal to the great Searcher of hearts, that his sim- 
ple object has been, to extend the influence of genuine Christianity and 
the glory of Christ, and he humbly prays that such may be the object of 
the present inquiry, and if so, to God be all the praise. After this solemn 
appeal, which is in harmony with the general style and spirit of*the 
book, wno can disallow his claims to honesty of Christian motive in 
writing it? We shall, therefore, instead of a dissertation on the subject, 
give an analysis of this sensible and well-meant treatise, premising, that 
his path has already been trodden by Dr. Feriar, of Manchester, and 
by Dr. Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions, published 1824. 

He argues in his introductory remarks, that the cause of true reli- 
gion always loses ground, in proportion as it is associated with any 
system of irrational belief. That it gains ground if it be supported by 
knowledge and science. These are positions not likely to be gainsayed 
by any rational Christian of these times. “May God Almighty then 
(says our author) bless the present attempt to explain phenomena which 
to many may appear inexplicable; and to show that he is a God of or- 
der, working by the agency of means, to the perversion, diseased, or 
morbid application of which by sinful man, can alone be referred those 
deviations from consistency, which have often been ascribed to purely 
spiritual agency, but which really do, for the most part, own a bodily 
origin.” 
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Throughout the book, Mr. Newnham upholds the real existence of 
a mind or soul, distinct from the body: of this distinct and spiritual 
soul, the organ through which it acts, is the nervous system, and 
principally the brain, the seat of sensation and volition; as will be 
seen in the analysis of his third chapter. 

Cuap. 2. Of Superstition, its varieties and causes.—Superstition con- 
sists in the belief of some supernatural power, not the agency of the 
God of the Christian Scriptures; of some power unknown, mischievous, 
not founded on reason, inimical to science, unacknowledged by revela- 
tion, prompting to evil, and to distrust in divine providence. The pow- 
ers of reason are laid aside to make room for a nameless impulse, that 
inspiresyunreasonable credulity and unfounded fears. It ia-prone to 
credit the forebodings of signs and portents, as warnings of death and 
misfortune, converting very many of the regular phenomena of nature 
into such signs and portents; as has often been the case with eclipses, 
meteors,- earthquakes, tempests, &c. and perverting them into indica- 
tions of God’s anger. So of dreams, visions, reveries, midnight sug- 
gestions, and many other aberrations of morbid credulity noticed in 
this chapter, as sorcery, witchcraft, divination, auguries, astrology, 
animal magnetism, &c. 

These arise from, and are founded on, Ist. A culpable distrust o 
the kindness of God, who never acts but for the good of the human 
race. 2d. On ignorance of the laws of nature. An increased know- 
ledge of those laws furnishes increased evidence of the goodness and 
moral attributes of the Deity. 3d. On Fear: a morbid timidity acted 
on by circumstances not understood, and which knowledge would ex- 
plain and counteract. 4th. Accidental and unexpected coincidences of 
facts. 5th. Fraud and hypocrisy in those who seek to avail themselves 
of the timidity, ignorance and credulity of others. 6th..The influ- 
ence of imagination in producing unreal images, in persons who are apt 
to indulge in reveries of the fancy. 7th. Cerebral irritation from mor- 
bid circulation, temperament, excess, watchfulness long protracted, or 
even sleep too long protracted. Morbid irritation, and morbid associa- 
tions, may be excited by dwelling too intently and too long on certain 
trains of ideas, as of love, religion, misfortune, &c. All these produce 
movements and associations in the brain, that disturb the normal exer- 
cise of its functions. 

Cuap. 3. Of the Materiality of the Brain, and its subjection to the in- 
fluence of physical causes.—1. The brain is manifestly a material, or- 
ganized mass, which, like other parts of the body, has its own functions 
and dutiesto perform. It is a congeries of living fibres, whose ultimate 
nature and connection with each other, and the mode and manner in 
which their functions are performed, is at present unknown. This is 
no objection to the fact itself. A gland secretes, a muscular fibre con- 
tracts, a blade of grass is green, a tulip is variegated, but by what ar- 
rangement, or by what action of the living fibres, things are so, we know 
Causa latet vis est notissima. 

2. Every brain will be influenced in the performance of its functions: 
By constitutional organization. 
By temperament. 
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By abnormal circulation in the blood vessels appropriated to its nu- 
trition and action. It will be oppressed, or excited unduly, by excess 
of blood, or by over irritation of its vascular system. It will be debili- 
tated by blood not duly prepared in the lungs; by defect in quantity, 
and by defect of irritation in the containing vessels. 

3. The brain is known to be connected with the whole nervous sys. 
tem of the body, influencing more or less, and influenced by the nerves 
appropriated to each viscus and tissue of the animal frame. For in- 
stance, if there be oppression or indigestion of the stomach, there will 
be head-ache and oppression of the brain. If the nerves of the stomach 
be excited by alcohol or opium, the brain will be quickly affected. If 
the stomach be overloaded with food, mental exertion is greatly im- 
peded. 

If the bowels be affected by any morbidly oppressing cause long con. 
tinued, hypochondriasis, and mental illusion and hallucination takes 
place. When the skin is affected by impeded action of the capillaries, 
by catarrh, by influenza, by sudden stoppage and metastasis of erisipe- 
las, &c. the brain feels it immediately. _ Impeded cerebral function, in- 
distinctness of perception, or excited vascular action takes place, so 
that the brain cannot perform its regular duties as in full health. 

When a sick man bccomes convalescent, an excited state of the 
brain usually takes place, which renders him impatient, irritable and iras- 
cible. This is not from a want of exerting his moral feelings, for we 
find this the case with children and young persons; showing that it is 
the effect of a new excitement, when the diseased irritation has passed 
away. 

Great fatigue, want of sleep, intense and protracted mental labor, 
are apt to induce a tendency to morbid action in the cerebral fibre: the 
arteries are over excited, morbidly increased action takes place. On 
the other hand, too much indulgence in sleep produces head ache, dull- 
ness, inaptitude for mental exertion: in this case there is venous conges- 
tion in the cerebral vessels; in the former case, arterial irritation. So 
intimate is the connection between morbid states of the tissues and vis- 
cera, and excitement of the cerebral organs, that of late physicians, 
particularly in England, have assigned morbidly excited action of the 
brain and its vascular system, as the predominating cause of fever. 

4. This material organ, (the brain,) thus influenced by material 
causes, is the organ and instrument of the mind; whose manifestations, 
by means ofthe brain, are characterized by the actual condition of that 
brain. In fact, we have an internal consciousness, such as we cannot 
get rid of, that we feel and think, remember and will, by means of the 
brain, though we see it not,—just as a blind man doubts not but his hand 
is the prehensile organ of his body, though he sees it not. 

When the writer of this book is occupied by intense thought, whether in 
summer or winter, his feet will become cold, his head hot. On laying 
aside his studies for any object of amusement, in a few minutes the cir- 
culation returns to his feet, and his head beceme cool. The reason is, 
that the brain thus set to intense work, requires a greater quantity of 
circulative blood, which is drawn from the extremities by the over- 
excitement of the brain,—w0i irritatio, ibi flueus. But this effect pro- 
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duced on the brain, is produced by thought,—by the mind which is at 
work. Here then is full and direct evidence that the mind acts upon 
and through the brain; and that the brain is really the organ of the 
mind. 

Moreover, this fact shows that when the mind intensely acts upon the 
brain, the latter requires and obtains.an increase of the material fluid, 
the blood, to perform duly its destined task. Hence it follows, that if 
that fluid be deficient, or redundant, or imperfectly elaborated and vi- 
talized, or morbidly affected by the very many diseases that may act 
upon the vascular system and its contents,—that the operations of the 
brain will be disturbed, irregular, abnormal; and of course so will the 
operations of the mind, acting through and by means of the brain thus 
affected. 

“Hence it follows (p. 62) that there may be many states of morbid thought, 
feeling and perception with which we are utterly unacquainted. But if the brain 
be the organ of the mind, thus physically and morally related, it will happen that 
the common internal actions of the mind, though necessarily perfect in them. 
selves, may be variously altered in their manifestations, by transmission through 
this natural organ: and that no one can arrive at the true philosophy of mind, un. 
less he will submit to consider the action and re-action of spirit on matter, and of 


matter on spirit: nor unless he will aHow that their mutual operations may be vari- 
ously influenced by different corporeal states, and more especially by disease.” 


5. The brain is subjected to a variety of morbid impressions, not yet 
noticed, which will produce a corresponding effect on the mental mani- 
festations; as will be illustrated as we proceed. 

6. The morbid impressions upon the organ of mind, will be charac- 
terized by the source whence they arise. As vivid impressions and 
elation from a determination of blood to the head, and depression from 
indigestion or a morbid state of the bowels. So, anxiety is a symptom 
of affections of the heart. If in so many forms of disease, the mental 
impressions in the brain are so variously modified, may not diseased 
associations take place in the brain from some or other of the almost 
innumerable forms of diseased action with which the brain more or less 
sympathises? 

7. Simple excitement, either excessive or moderate, but long con- 
tinued, will induce in most cases permanently diseased action. Hence, 
irritating circumstances,or depressing passions by unduly exciting or act- 
ing on the brain, impair muscular exertion, and affect digestion. For if an 
undue portion of nervous energy be used by excited action in the brain, 
some other part must suffer for the want of it. In fact, excitement be- 
yond healthy action, is fever of the brain according to its degree.— 
This produces proportionally morbid manifestations; and morbid ima. 
ges and morbid associations are apt to take place. Ideas are produced 
more vividly and more rapidly than usual, nor is it inthe power of the 
mind to control them. For being the physical result of organic agen- 
cies, they are not under the command of reason and reflection. Hence 
the morbid vividness of ideas, the persuasion of supernatural appear- 
ances, and the belief in dreams, visions, and omens. 

Another law of the brain is, that the actual consciousness may be sus- 
pended even during a waking and watchful state, and in health, by 
powertul mental impressions. Thus a toothache may be stopped by the 
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fear of extraction,—the gout and rheumatism by the apprehension of 
the house on fire,—the presence of individuals, the lapse of time, the 
sensation of hunger, may be unnoticed during the earnest continuance 
of some-absorbing pursuit. During this state, the mind is prepared to 
receive the visions of fancy as realities. 

When the stomach and bowels are oppressed, and in many disor- 
ders that are called nervous, we experience want of sound sleep, un- 
pleasant dreams, nightmare, &c. By and by the whole body suffers 
under lassitude, distressed feelings, feebleness, &c. Sometimes a per. 
version of the moral and intellectual associations takes place; for the 
organ of the mind being disordered, suffers perversion of its functions. 
Feelings of depression and morbid timidity occur. But when health 
with sane perception returns, these symptoms depart, and their nature 
becomes understood by the patient. 

The brain is an organ of sympathy, for it is acted on when any inter- 
nal viscus is disordered, in consequence of its connection not only with 
the nerves of relation but with the ganglionic system. The affections 
of the brain in such cases will be different according to the character of 
the internal disorder, the part affected internally, and the portion of the 
brain liable to be sympathetically acted on, in consequence of the ner- 
vous connection. ‘This liability of some distinct portion of the brain to 
disordered function, may lead us to account for eccentricities of con- 
duct, whims, irritability of temper, &c. 

The author here gives an instance of a total change of disposition 
from a cerebral affection after measles. Many of these sympathetic 
affections show themselves in the form of fear, grief, or other absorbing 
passions, and therefore these occur as sensations in the brain, because 
it is the organ of mind. 

The author was thrown from his horse; he was taken up in a state of 
unconsciousness. By degrees consciousness and volition returned. 
Here then was a suspension of the evidences of mind and intellect; but 
as the mind could not suffer, it was the brain alone that was injured.— 
Hence the brain is the organ of the mind, which does not act unless by 
means of the brain. If the brain, being thus stunned, is rendered unfit 
for mental operation at all, other less violent affections of that organ, 
may well give rise to morbid manifestations and unreal images. 

Cuap. 4. Particular sympathies of the Brain with various viscera 
and tissues.—With the heart. Palpitation may be produced by sur. 
prise, fear, joy, grief, desire, &c. as well as by nypondriacal and hys- 
terical affections. The palpitation itself disturbs the regular action of 
the brain. 

Fainting. From hysteria, from various mental emotions, acting on 
the brain. You will read lectures to the spiritual principle in vain. 
These will have no effect. But place the patient in an horizontal pos- 
ture; throw cold water on his head, face and neck; apply hartshorn, 
burnt feathers, and other usual remedies, and recovery is effected. 

All great excitements are apt to increase the number of lunatics; as 
was the case in France during the revolution; and as happens during 
seasons of strong religious excitement. 


With the blood. The brain, like other parts of the body, is nourish- 
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ed bythe blood. A due proportion is necessary to its healthy manifes- 
tations. ‘Too much or too little, produces deranged function. The blood 
received by the brain, must also be pure. It must possess the vital 
principle imparted to the blood in the lungs. ‘To this class of connec- 
tions may be referred head ache, distention, lethargic sleepiness, giddi- 
ness, apoplexy, &c. If in all these forms of irritation the intellectual 
functions are deranged, others also are likely to produce more or less 
derangement under various forms and degrees of manifestation. 

The lungs. The quickened respiration from hearing or expecting to 
hear good or bad news. ‘The effect on the breathing, of hope, joy, 
grief, fear. All these show that the passions act on the respiration and 
on the brain: on the latter first. 

The stomach and alimentary canal. Digestion is entirely stopped by 
cutting and separating the nerves that go to the stomach. The appetite 
is suspended, and digestion stopped, by intense study, and unpleasant 
information. ‘The very idea of taking an emetic, or glauber salts, or 
some very unpleasant article of food, will often produce sickness. The 
sensations of hunger and thirst do not exist in the stomach, but in the 
brain, where they excite the volition to allay them. A moderate dose 
of wine exhilirates and stimulates the intellect; an over dose complete. 
ly overpowers the intellectual faculties. The effects of opium on the 
brain are such as to put the manifestations of intellect under the power 
of a physician; sometimes so far as to produce spectral appearances 
and mental illusions of various kinds. 

With the iver. ‘This viscus is acted on by anger, fear, joy, surprise, 
so as to produce real symptoms of jaundice. Concussion of the brain 
has produced inflammation and even abscess in the liver. Diseases of 
the liver produce vapors, melancholy, hypochondria. 

With the secretions in general. As with the saliva, instanced in the 
well known phrase, “the mouth waters,” at the sight or the idea of very” 
pleasant food in a state of hunger. The tears, the secretion of 
milk, &c. 

With the muscular system. The muscles are the agents of volition. 
One set of nerves often, if not generally, in the same sheath, trans- 
mit impressions to the brain, while another set convey the impres- 
sions of volition to the voluntary muscles. Whatever affects volition, 
theretore, affects muscular power. 

With the skin. Fear produces paleness of the countenance, and 
that corrugation called “goose-skin.” Blushing arises from shame or 


surprise. Under intense thought the forehead wrinkles. Anxiety of 
mind produces dryness of the skin. 


The results of this chapter are, 


That the brain sympathizes with every organ of the body, with every 
secretion, with every state of disease. It is liable to be irritated by the 
disturbed functions of distant organs; and thé manifestations of intel- 
lect depending greatly on the state of the brain, will be disordered when 
the brain is disordered. ‘The peculiar character of these disordered 
manifestations, will depend on the nature and source of the irritation; 
on the organ diseased; and the kind and degree of the morbid action. 
These cerebral disorders may at first appear in oddities of behavior, 
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in eccentricities of motive and reasoning, in irritability of temper: 
these symptoms are very often exalted into manifest derangement, but 
sometimes are kept for a long time within limits that do not excite sus. 
picion of a morbid state of the brain. Hence perhaps Horace’s ex- 
pression, Dum doceo insanire omnes. 

Cuap. 5. Phenomena of disordered brainular function, and its influ. 
ence on the manifestations of mind.—Cerebral disorder is not mental; 
admitting only of moral remedies. ‘The brain is not the mind; it is 
only the organ of the mind, Nor does this view of the subject lead 
to materialism. ‘Those only are materialists, who consider the disorders 
of the cerebral function as mental; for then they must consider the 
brain as being the mind itself, instead of being the organ of the mind. 
Mental alienation, fatuity, idiocy, lunacy, mania, denote disorders not 
of the mind but of the brain. If these so called mental manifestations 
become disordered, whenever the brain itself is disordered, it is not too 
much to ask that other analogous phenomena of mental aberration 
should also be referred to cerebral derangement. 

The symptoms of lethargy, of oppressed intellect, of confused ideas, 
that are consequent on the common and simple case of vascular con- 
gestion in the brain, show that the mind cannot act freely by means of 
a disordered instrument. Why may not the deviations from healthy 
manifestation exhibit themselves in spectral illusions, hallucinations, ap- 
paritions, &c.? And indeed such is the fact. 

Cerebral disorder is generally marked by, 

1. Feebleness, suspension or perversion of the organs of taste, of 
hearing, of vision, or of smelling. 

2. These organs of sense, or some of them, become unusually acute 
under cerebral irritation. ‘So does the skin. Of course the impres- 
sions made on a tissue disordered in its functions, will produce corres- 
pondent disordered impressions when they are conveyed to the brain, 
itself disordered. 

3. Hallucination is another symptom of cerebral disorder. Pervert- 
ed images are conveyed to the mind through the brain. ‘They are 
brooded over; they occur in disordered sleep; they become associated 
with other impressions; the brain itself, under morbid irritation, is apt 
to originate these several images, which become sensations, and uncon- 
querable while this condition of the brain lasts. Especially when they 
occur during sleep, and the patient awakes with the belief of their reality. 
These hallucinations are strengthened by the morbid wakefulness, long 
continued, of the disordered brain. 

4. Inaptitude for intellectual employment,—confusion of ideas,—ir- 
regular trains of thought and of reasoning,—inconsequent and derang- 
ed conduct,—unreasonable fears, liking and dislikes,—weariness of ex- 
istence, &c. 

Cuap. 6. Same subject continued.—The influence of disordered 
brain appears in Chorea 8. Viti.; in various cases of enfeebled volition; 
involuntary actions, tremors, convulsions, palsy, paralysis of antagonist 
muscles; the peculiar expression of countenance that characterizes 
particular diseases; all these re-acting on the brain itself. ‘These cere- 
bral maladies are apt to intermit, and to remit, as in the case of epilep- 
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sy, hysteria, and other disorders; these of course cannot be the disor- 
ders of an immaterial principle, which we cannot suppose to intermit. 
Epilepsy has been, and still is, ascribed by ignorant persons to demo- 
niacal possession. ‘The obliteration of mental indication in epilepsy, 
the involuntary laughter, the peculiar grin, lead us to conclude that to 
a similar hallucination we may ascribe the belief in apparitions. 

In many cases, cerebral disorders are produced by original malcon- 
formation, as in ideocy,—by hydrocephalus,—by wounds in the brain, 
—by concussion of the brain,—by compression,—by fever,—by local 
inflammation or congestion,—by the class of disorders called ner- 
vous,—by hypocondriasis. The disordered manifestations will depend 
on the kind and force of the cause producing it. 

In a late edition of Dr. Mackintosh’s Pathology, by Dr. S. G. Mor- 
ton, of Philadelphia, (1836,) the editor has given a very neat view of 
the physiological pathology of Broussais’ school. In volume one, page 
thirty-six, the following passage may be taken as a good summary of 
the fifth and sixth chapters of Mr. Newnham, and a corroboration of 
his view o; the subject: 

‘The several organs are connected with each other by a subserviency of func- 
tion; that is, the integrity of each one cannot be individually maintained without 
the assistance of the others, while at the same time a sympathetic tie pervades 
them all. For example, the brain and spinal marrow, together with the ganglionic 
system, possess the command of nervous influence, which is brought to bear on 
the functions of the heart; but it cannot exert this influence unless the latter keeps 
up its supply of arterial blood. The stomach in like manner cannot secrete the 
gastric liquor unless it be supplied with blood; nor can the heart furnish a supply 
unless the function of digestion be sufficiently active to elaborate the materials of 
the sanguine fluid. This arrangement holds with all the organs, forming them 
into a circle of dependencies, any one of which being disturbed, the whole is af- 
fected. The other species of connection, though less intimate, is still of vast im. 
portance; it is the sympathy that exists among them, causing all to be more or less 
disordered by the derangements of a single one, and leading to remote or present 
injurious effects in proportion tothe degree of disturbance. This connection pre- 
serves harmony of action in organs that are not contiguous, and sustains upon 
the same level their tone and force. For the purpose of elucidation, we need only 
cite the relation which exists between the brain and the stomach, the stomach and 
the skin, &c.” 

Page 42, “Of all the organs, the nervous system possesses the greatest influ. 
ence, with regard to sympathies; next in rank to these, are the stomach and the 
intestines. The heart, skin, lungs, &c. follow in succession.” 


Mr. Newnham’s views of the subject, then, are those of the medical 
profession, as founded on known and undeniable facts. 

Mr. Newnham proceeds to observe, that the brains of different in- 
dividuals are liable to peculiarities of original character; to original 
tendencies and propensities independent of education; and to the varie- 
ties in the conformation of this organ must be attributed family like- 
nesses and diversities. These are essentially physical; for to ascribe 
them to the mind, is to ascribe all the imperfections of the human cha. 
racter to the great Creator. The human soul is imparted pure and 
holy; but the power of choosing either good or evil, is, when abused, 
the true source of all that is debasing in human nature; a power neces. 
sary to responsibility. 
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Cuap. 7. Phenomena of Sleep.—We are not well acquainted with 
the physiology of sleep. It is not a state of absolute quiescence, for 
all the involuntary organs continue their functions, as the stomach, the 
intestines, the heart, the glands, &c. The nervous influence necessa 
to support these functions is elaborated in and supplied by the brain.— 
It is the intellectual brain that sleeps, not the merely animal portion. 
Volition sleeps. Ifthe sleep be imperfect and oppressed, dreams, often 
of an unpleasant kind, take place, and the man wakes unrefreshed.— 
Morbid wakefulness may be produced by vascular irritation in the 
brain itself, by sympathy with some disordered tissue, by the operation 
of opium, green tea, coffee, and other stimulants. Parts of the brain 
may be more irritated than others, and kept in a state of wakefulness, 
while others sleep. Hence, dreams, reveries, and unreal appearances 
presenting themselves with all the vividness of reality. Volition and 
judgment are asleep. 

The nightmare, the incubus of oppressed sleep, the common effect 
of indigestion, appears as a real being to the sleeper, who is always 
disabused on waking. ‘The stomach may affect the brain, but the phe- 
nomena is cerebral. The nightmare is usually accompanied by other 
spectral appearances, that seem to be real till the person awakes. 

Let it be remembered, that the brain is not under the influence of the 
mind during sleep; for the intellectual faculties are in a state of repose. 
All the false appearances, then, the illusions, reveries, and dreams that 
deceive us, are manifestations, not of the mind, but of its organ, the 
brain, subject as it is to morbid irritation and action, idiopathic and sym- 
pathetic. 

Cuap. 8,9 and 10. The same subject continued.—Dreams are the 
confused images and ideas presented during imperfect sleep, by a brain 
more or less morbidly irritated. That irritation and its effects will de- 
pend, as we have said, on the force and character of its cause. They 
are not connected and associated as ideas are in a waking and healthy 
state. However vivid, some character of truth is always wanting 
among the strange and unreal images that occur. Intellect and voli- 
tion are wanting: hence the difficulty of throwing off the nightmare. 
Neither are the senses capable of furnishing real images, for they are 
asleep. From all these aberrations, therefore, the mind is exculpated. 
Dreams may and do arise from partial or total cerebral irritation; from 
indigestion, uneasy position, too much heat or cold, sympathy with 
morbid tissues, from alcoholic liquors, opium, hyoscyamus, belladonna, 
aconite, stramonium, Wc., ail agreeing in the common circumstance of 
producing irregular, abnormal excitement in the material organ, the 
brain. 

The author proceeds to describe and account for the imperfect sleep 
of somnambulism, where motions, the result of volition in wakefulness, 
are associated with the trains of ideas that constitute the dream. He 
ascribes the second sight of the Habrides to some affection of the brain, 
where it is not the result of imposture. Concerning animal magnetism, 
he finds himself compelled to admit the alleged facts, and ascrites them 
to a physical origin. We have not a regular authentication of the late 
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facts in Rhode Island, (Nov. 1836.) The present reviewer is perfectly 
persuaded that the phenomena produced by Dr. Mainudue, were the 
effects of charletanic pretension on credulous and timid patients, under 
cerebral excitement from expectation, novelty, and surprise. 

The present chapters contain illustrative cases for which we must 
refer to the book: but they are in point, and bear well upon the author’s 
positions. All the cases of apparitions, including Dr. Johnson’s story 
of Cave’s vision, and the doctor’s hearing his mother’s voice from the 
tower of Pembroke College, are illustrations of Mr. Newnham’s rea- 
sonings. He doubts, or rather denies, that the evidences and testimo- 
nies of these strange appearances, are to be regarded as the accounts 
of witnesses who are themselves free from cerebral illusion. If this 
suggestion be even dubious, the evidences are worthless. How man 
stories have we of fairies, of banshees, of witches, who have confessed 
and detailed their communications with Satan, and who have done so, 
knowing they should be hung for it: as in the cases detailed in Sir 
James Melville’s Memoirs of Witches, examined by and before James 
I. while king of Scotland. Mr. Newnham has not, but he might well 
have referred to these. We omit the many religious and pious dis- 
sertations of Mr. Newnham, in exculpation of the Deity being the au- 
thor of these aberrations of intellect, because we are as well persuaded 
as he is, that in the affairs of this world the Deity acts by the second 
causes, whose laws he has appointed according to bis own good plea- 
sure. 

It is often said, that dreams have been impressed for the pur. 
pose of giving information of the commission of crimes, as murder.— 
The many serious objections to this presumed miraculous interposition 
of the Deity, to bring to light and to punish particular crimes, render it 
quite incredible to every pious and religious man; and reduce the evi- 
dence to mere coincidences of fact, that sometimes happen without the 
means being furnished of explaining them. 

Cuap. 11. On presentiments, omens, the case of martyrs, §c.—The 
predictions of animal magnetism are far too suspicious to be offered as 
acase in point. Presentiments are always traceable to some powerful 
impression inducing previous belief on an excited and anxious mind. For 
it very often, nay generally, happens that the presentiments are not real- 
ized; and when they are, they belong to the class of coincidences. To 
render the event consequential, the result must be invariable; which can- 
not be asserted. A patient of the author had a presentiment that he 
should die, indicated by “abundant revelations” to that effect. He re- 
covered. ‘These supposed supernatural predictions and communica. 
tions were of course the effects of a disordered brain. Mr. Newnham 
instances other similar cases. 

Presentiments and omens are usually the effect of fear operating on 
an excited brain. ‘The ticking of the death-watch; the croaking of the 
raven; (sinistra corvix,) the winding sheet in a candle; the odd num. 
ber of a company noticed in the Spectator; the spilling of salt, &c. 
are cases that, in the days of our great grandmothers, occasioned much 
uneasiness. No person of tolerable education believes in them now. 
The patience of martyrs under the pains of painful deaths, may readi- 
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ly be accounted for by the counteracting influence of religious fervor. 
The determination of the North American Indian to show no sign of 
suffering under extreme torture, is matter of acknowledged history. 
Many persons, influenced strongly by what they conceive due to their 
own character for firmness, bear, without exclamation or wincing, sur- 
gical operations of the most painful kind. 

Cuap. 12. Agency of Evil Spirits; possession; Demonomania, &c.— 
Possession. Witches. In many cases, this is the result of imposture 
for the sake of gain or of influence in the neighborhood. But in man 
cases, also, the persons accused have confessed facts improbable and 
impossible, with full knowledge of the punishment awaiting them. The 
cases we have referred to in Sir James Melville’s memoirs, are directly 
in point. ‘The victims of self-delusion in that instance were executed. 
Who can doubt this being the effect of a disordered brain? 

Persons believing themselves possessed, sold to Satan, and without 
hopes of the future, have often been addicted to suicide: a sure proof 
of a disordered intellect, owing to a disordered brain. We do not 
think it necessary to detail our author’s religious reasonings and reflec- 
tions on this subject, as the case may be weil settled without them. 

Apparitions. These are the appearances of the dead to the living, 
usually for the purpose of giving warning of the period of approaching 
death. The author attempts, and successfully, to show that these ap- 
paritions are the effects of a morbid state-of the brain. He observes, 
1st. A ghost has never been seen by two persons ata time. 2d. The 
prediction of death, in very many cases, has not been verified. 3d. 
The apparition of a dead person must be of the spirit of that person. 
But a spirit cannot assume a corporeal appearance; for this would be 
evidence of a corporeal, not of a spiritual, being. ‘The external senses 
cannot take cognizance of aspirit, which cannot become visible or taa- 
gible, without becoming material, 4th. In many cases these appearan- 
ces are attributable to management and trick. ‘To these remarks we 
would add, that Jesus Christ, in his remonstrance with Thomas, declares 
that a spirit has not flesh and bones. Nor can it have clothes, or ma- 
terial organs of speech, or motion. 

Of the mode of existence of spirits we know nothing. But if they 
act upon us, they must act in a manner analagous to our own mind or 
soul; that is, upon the brain. But if the brain of the patient who sees 
these apparitions should be laboring at the time under any functional 
disorder of that organ,—under any state of excitement, from whatever 
cause, that is apt to produce unusual sensations and images,—the evi- 
dence of the apparition is reduced to very slight value. It may be 
stated, that in all cases of apparitions, the intellectual faculties, volition, 
reflection, judgment, have ceased to act, while the excited brain con- 
tinues to act without their control. 

The author admits the existence of spiritual beings. But of their 
access to the mind of man, or their agency upon it, the Scriptures re- 
veal nothing. It is certain that they have and can have no attribute in 
common with modern apparitions, which, as they seldom lead to any 
beneficial result, and appear for purposes not calling for supernatural 
interposition, they cannot be considered as the messengers of God. And 
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if some peculiar state of the body under morbid excitement will go far 
to account for them, or will account for them altogether, it is unneces- 
sary and unwise to callin the supernatural interference of the Deity. 

Moreover, if one tale of apparitions be admitted on the evidence of 
human testimony, we must admit all; for all rest upon the same basis. 
The author has not referred to Glanville’s book on witches and appari- 
tions, but if human testimony is to believed on the subject of appari- 
tions, that treatise will furnish proofs in abundance of their existence 
for no purpose that to a man of common sense can justify their introduc- 
tion. ‘The case of the apparition of a woman of large stature, at the 
fire place of Mr. Caves, the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, at 
breakfast time, at nine o’clock in the morning, spoken to without reply, 
and vanishing without result, cannot be accounted for, but from morbid 
melancholy temperament of Mr. Cave, and of his friend, Dr. Johnson. 

Cuap. 14. Influence of nitrous oxyd gas, of belladonna, stramonium, 
opium, hemlock, fox glove, &c. on the brain; illustrative cases; excitants 
producing apparitions. —The effects of nitrous oxyd gas are now well 
known. ‘They are direct and undeniable proofs of unreal images, illu- 
sions and sensation, artificially produced by the exhibition of this gas. 
They are produced premeditated!y and expressly, by applying to the 
nervous system a known stimulant. ‘The confessions of an opium. 
eater furnish analogous effects from that drug. Here, then, is direct 
and positive proof within the knowledge and “experience of thousands 
now living in this country and in Europe, that appearances and sensa.- 
tions, with all the vividness of reality, may be produced without the in- 
tervention of any of the external objects of relation. The author 
gives a dozen pages of illustrative cases directly in point, of unreal ap. 
pearances, voices, and illusions, owing to the exhibition of other drugs 
acting on the brain of the patient, and giving rise to these deceptive ap- 
pearances. ‘I'hese cases are too long to extract in a review, but they 
bear directly and forcibly on the position, that mental illusions, spectral 
appearances, and deceptions of the senses, are the effects of an irritated 
and excited brain; that, by the use of certain stimulants, they can be 
produced almost at pleasure; and that, when we see similar effects, it 
is fair to refer them to a similar cause,—to wit, over excitement in the 
brain. 

Cuap. 15. Influence of brainular disease on the function of volition; 
appearance of departed spirits to distant friends; supernatural appear- 
ances; illustrative cases. —The author adduces several cases very curi- 
ous, but too long to be extracted into areview. ‘Three of them are 
cases of apparitions so manifest, that there was no doubt of the death 
of the party appearing; who proved to be alive at the time, and remain. 
ed so. ‘These semblances of reality, then, must of necessity be as- 
cribed to some form of morbid brainular irritation. For as they assum. 
ed the vivid character of real sensations, the cause of them must be 
seated in the only seat of sensation. ‘To assume that the mind was 
operated on, is assuming what can neither be proved or explained.— 
The rest of this chapter is taken up with many illustrative cases well 


adapted to explain the phenomena, but for which we must refer to the 
book. 
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Cuap. 16. The same subject continued; examination of some instan- 
ces of supernatural visitations; Lord Tyrone and Lady Beresford; Lord 
Hertert, of Cherbury; Lord Lyttleton, §c. §c.—Besides the cases 
above enumerated specifically, there are seven or eight others, appa- 
rently from among the author’s patients, which are detailed and exa- 
mined. As we cannot extract these, or any of them, in detail, with 
the examination and explanation of the circumstances, we are under 
the necessity of referring to the book. ‘To us they appear well ac- 
counted for, and fully corroborative of the author's notions on the sub- 
ject, to which, in all material points, we’ accede. Not agreeing with 
the religious sect to which Mr. Newnham belongs, we do not always 
coincide in his theological reasonings, although they are characterized 
by great ingenuity as well as sincere piety; and to many readers they 
will prove the most attractive part of his book. We are glad to see 
them in their place, because they are well adapted to solve the doubts 
and clear away the difficulties which prove obstacles to many pious and 
worthy persons, who would not be convinced by his professionnl pa- 
thology. This is a better and a more satisfactory book than Dr. Hib- 
bert’s. But we cannot account for his not noticing the extremely inte- 
resting paper of M. Nicolai, the bookseller at Berlin, and the very 
ingenious essay on the same subject by Dr. Feriar, an excellent physi- 
cian and a learned man. ‘These publications, with the book of Mr. 
Newnham now before us, will set the question of possessions, appari- 
tions, and spectral appearances, at rest in the mind of every man who 
has even a moderate knowledge of physiology. 

Surely the day has arrived, when some accurate elementary know- 
ledge of physiology and anatomy ought to be made an indispensable 
branch of college learning. A young man is deemed to have finish- 
ed what is called his education, and he quits the walls of his college, 
without the slightest knowledge of himself and his own frame,—with- 
out being qualified to administer a dose of salts to a negro on his plan- 
tation. This is to reject the best of the ancient apothegms, 


yvuibés OsauTov. 


P. S.—Since writing the preceding review, we have met with the 
new edition of Dr. Armstrong’s Lectures on the Practice of Medicine. 
In page 198, of Dr. John Bell’s edition, the following passage occurs. 

Speaking of the symptoms attending inflammation of the brain, he 
says: 


“1st. Incompetency.— * * * This is the first state of the disturbance of the in- 
tellectual faculties, which attends inflammation of the brain. The next is a de- 
gree of 

“2, Reverie: which is only occasional, and occurs most commonly about the 
hour of twilight. These reveries sometimes refer to living objects. The patient 
fancies he sees persons whom no one in the room but himself sees; and gives 
correct descriptions of persons who are perhaps yet living, and others who have 
long paid the debt of nature, and are mouldering in their graves. These reveries 
sometimes excite so much terror as to occasion death. The descriptions which 
patients in such a state give of things and persons, are particularly accurate in 
many instances, so as almost to realize the picture drawn by the poet: 
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‘¢ ‘They rise, in dim succession led 
The dar, the faithless, and the dead. 
With hearts as light, and brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday.’ 


“I (says Dr. Armstrong) had this kind of reverie towards twilight, and fancied 
Isaw crowds of people walking about in all directions. Their faces were all 


strange to me except one, which was that of an officer, a gentleman in the coun- 
try.” 


To the same purpose see pages 212, 213,—Delirium tremens, 





LIFE A GARDEN. 


This little laughing world of ours 

Doth seem a garden filled with flow’rs, 
Some blooming, beautiful and rare, 

And other some not quite so fair; 

Rude thorns among the boughs abide 

As though they sought their poiats to hide, 
And those who walk the garden through, 
Are sure to get a sting or two. 


Sometimes in shade, sometimes in sun, 
The posey seekers wander on, 

Each the brightest blossoms choosing, 
Bruised and broken ones refusing; 

As though it were their only aim 

To weave a garland for each name; 
To weave it long, to weave it well, 

In hopes all others to excel. 


The good, the great, the wise, the brave, 
’Mid fops and fools their garlands wave; 
Each seeking with most anxious care, 

A flower than the rest more fair; 

If fortunately he may find, 

Upon his rich bouquet to bind, 

A blossom brighter than the train, 

That blooms upon the verdant plain; 

In crowds they on each other press: 
The flower they seek is happiness. 


How quick they move from bough to bough, 
Though careless first,—with fervor now 
They hurry on from place to place, 

To compass all the varied space, 

Ere age may shroud their hopes in gloom, 
And bear them to the lonely tomb. 


Swiftly they pass from bow’r to bow’r, 
And few have gained the favored flower; 
And those who have,—its folds between, P 
Have found the rude thorns intervene;— - 
Wounded, alas! they turn to fly, 
But fall upon the spot and die; 
The flower they sought so hard to save, 
Blooms brightest on the sleeper’s grave. .M 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE WILSONS. 


‘ “What is good for a bootless bene?” 
The Falconer to the Lady said; 
And she made answer, ‘‘ENDLESS sorRoWw!” 
For she knew that her son was dead.— Wordsworth. 


“T lulled thee not to this repose, Ianthus! my sweet son! 

‘As in thy glowing childhood’s love, by twilight I have done. 

How is it that I bear to stand and look upon thee now? 

And that I die not, seeing death on thy pale glorious brow.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Ir was early on a September evening, in the little sea-port town of 
B****, The harvest moon looked pale among the scattered clouds, 
and was scarcely to be distinguished from the blue ether, while the 
glow of the sunset yet lingered in the western sky. 

From the door of one of those old but large and respectable looking 
mansions, where the very walls and window-frames without, indicate 
the comfort to be found within, issued a woman, closely wrapped in a 
dark cloak, so worn as to conceal her whole person. She walked 
with a quick pace down the principal street of the village. There 
was something hurried and agitated in her air, and her head was bow- 
ed as if in affliction. Pursuing her rapid way by several turnings, 
through dark alleys and remote passages, she came out, at length, upon 
the bay, where a vessel was just making ready for sea, and several 
persons were standing to watch its departure. At sight of these she 
paused, but it was on the hesitation of a moment; again, quickening 
her pace, she approached as if with the intention of going on board the 
vessel. 

“Is it you, Mrs. Wilson?” said a rough voice from the deck; “you 
must be quick, for we shall be off in ten minutes. I expected you 
sooner. Hereis the plank. Give me your hand.” 

“Oh, captain, thank heaven I am not too late!” she said, accepting 
the offered assistance; and they walked together towards the stern of 
the vessel. 

“Now, madam, speak quickly if you please.—You see we are 
alone.” 

“T have only a few questions to ask. Has he been on board? Is he 
here now? Pray bring him to me.~ I would see him immediately.” 

“He isnothere. 1 expected him last evening, as I told you; but as 
he did not come, I supposed you had seen him and prevailed on him to 
alter his plans. Boys’ fancies are easily changed.” 

“Not here?—Surely, captain, you would not trifle with me! He 
must be here. As you hope for mercy in your last extremity, I con- 
jure you to answer me truly. Is not George Wilson in this vessel?” 
®«T tell you again he is not. I waited on deck for him beyond the 
appointed hour, but-——” 

She grasped his arm convulsively—*“I am his mother: you do not,— 
you would not, deceive me!” 

“God knows I would not. I have children of my own, and I ought 
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——— 


to know something about a parent’s anxiety. I solemnly assure you he 
has not been here since I saw you last. Iam sorry for your disap- 
pointment. But, we shall be off directly, so 1 must hurry you away. 
I doubt not you will find your son on shore. God bless you.—Do not 
make. yourself so miserable.” And, as the unfortunate mother gave 
fresh vent to her tears, the rough but kind hearted sailor assisted her 
carefully on shore. 

In a few minutes the vessel was under way. 

Margaret Wilson sat down at a little distance with an abstracted air, 
as if unwilling to return, yet in doubt what step could next be taken. 
Her face was concealed in her hands, both elbows resting on her knees; 
as if, like Constance, she would have said, ‘Here I and sorrowsit.” 

As the parting song of the sailors swelled on the air, she raised her 
eyes, but they rested vacantly on the water: her thoughts were with 
her child. Suddenly the dull and preoccupied gaze was converted in- 
to one of intense interest. As the vessel swung off, something rose 
slowly to the surface; the moon-light fell upon it, and defined too clear- 
ly the form of a human being. A cry burst from the bystanders— 

“It is a man!” 

It floated close to the wharf;—with some difficulty they drew it to 
land. On a nearer view it was perceived to be the body of a youth, 
apparently not over sixteen. Some thought the countenance familiar: 
they examined more closely, and there was no longer a doubt. It was 
George Wilson! 

No one spoke; for in the midst of them stood his mother! Throw- 
ing aside her cloak, she bent over him with a deep and close scrutiny,— 
and then burst the long, agonizing cry of heartewrung eonviction. 

Some of those about her essayed to speak comfort, and urged her to 
be led home; but she besought them to leave her, and there was a 
calm determination in her eyes which silenced expostulation. They 
severally departed, some to their homes, while others more humane, 
or more curious, moved off only to a short distance. 

Margaret Wilson was alone with her dead, and with kisses and 
tears she lamented over him. It was evident he had intended to take 
passage in the vessel, and had probably lost his footing in attempting 
to go on board by night. The clothes were not those he had usually 
worn: every thing was new, as if in preparation for the voyage. This 
the wretched mother remarked with a slight groan. She then eagerly 
thrust her hand within his bosom:—it was there,—the little locket of 
hair; he had preserved it where ber own hands had tied it; and it 
soothed the anguish of her mind. With fresh gushing tears now soften- 
ed to tenderness, she essayed to loosen the ribband which secured it 
about his neck; but in doing so, her trembling hand came in contact 
with another object. She snatched it from its place of concealment, 
held it eagerly in the moonlight, her eye dilating with the intensity of 
her fear; one moment she gazed, and then, with a long and pierdflig 
shriek, fell senseless on the body. 

A crowd was now collecting, and two or three men advanced who 
insisted on the propriety of removing the body. At the sound of their 
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voices, the heart-stricken mother revived, cast a wild furtive glance 
around, hastily caught up the object which had so deeply excited her, 
and which had fallen from her hand as she fainted,—buried it in her 
bosom,—-looked once more upon the body with a deep groan, and 
wringing her hands as if in despair, quickly retraced her steps, and ° 
again entered the door from which she had first proceeded. The drown. 
ed boy, raised upon a litter, Was borne slowly behind. 
* * * * * x e * 

While the foregoing scene had passed, another of a melancholy but 
far less agonizing character had taken place in a garden adjoining the 
house before mentioned. 

A youth of about nineteen was walking there, arm in arm with a 
young girl perhaps three years younger. ‘There was an honest dignity 
on his brow, and a beaming intelligence in his eye, that would have 
graced a more advanced age; and she who walked beside him was the 
very personification of the poet’s picture: 

‘Along that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, so eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 


A mind at ease with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent.” 


“We must part, Albert,” she said, in answer to some passionate re- 
mark of her lover; “it is vain to contend against it.” 

“It must be contended against,—dearest, it must. Why should we 
sacrifice the hopes of our youth,—the happiness of our life, to a false 
and groundless prejudice?” 

“If you only knew,—if you could guess, of what you have been 
accused 4 

“I will know,—not from you;—I would not tempt you to betray their 
secret: but I will not submit to injustice. I knew there must be strong 
reasons for Mrs. Carlton’s becoming so cold and distant in her behavior 
tome. When she, my mother’s friend, bade me seek elsewhere that 
patronage and friendship she had so often proffered herself, I knew there 
was some hidden cause, though pride forbade me to ask for its reveal- 
ment; but Dr. Ellis has convinced me | was wrong, and that | owe it 
both to myself and to you, dearest, to insist on an explanation before 
I leave B****,” 

“She will not refuse it, Albert. It was a mistaken kindness towards 
you that kept her silent, and she forbade us all to speak upon the sub- 
ject. You know how strong her prejudices are.” 

“Prejudices!—but it is the fault of age. I will not forget her former 
kindness,—above all, I wili not forget how she cherishes and loves you; 
nor, if I can help it, that Mrs. Wilson is your mother. I will see them 
both once more before I go.” 

@Oh. Albert, you are going,—and how long it will be before we can 
meet again!” 

There was a mingling of playfulness in the tenderness with which 
he looked into her eyes as she uttered these words, and he answer- 
ed— 
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“But that time will come, Hester; and you will own then that it is not 
quite ‘vain to contend!’ ” 

“Indeed,” she said blushingly, sf do not, I cannot think we have 
much to hope; yet you ought not to be separated from Dr. Ellis, whose 
friendship is so valuable to you. Besides,”—and she raised her face to 
him with a gentle earnestness, wherein all girlish bashfulness was dis- 
placed,—*“who knows but you may be able'to clear every thing up;— 
and then, if my mother’s aversion—no, not that—her disapprobation I 
mean,—if that could only be overcome—and it will be when she knows 
you better—oh, then——” 

“Dear, dear Hester! Your mother has always disliked me, I know; 
but what of that? Her heart is not bound up in you; it is your brother 
who is the hope and joy of her existence. Your destiny will not mate- 
rially affect her happiness, therefore her consent is not indispensable. 
Do not shake your head;—well, we will not talk of that now. Dr. 
Ellis advises me to pass a year or two abroad, and will furnish me with 
letters to some mercantile friends of his, with whose assistance and my 
own energy I may yet do well,—I shall have your precious love to 
stimulate me.” 

“But you will see my aunt first;—do not talk of going till then.” 

“Where is your mother?” 

“She has been in trouble to-day about George, and she has gone, if 
possible, to prevent his departure to the East Indies. She heard acci- 
dentally that he had taken passage in a vessel that was to sail to-night. 
By this time I think they must have returned; so good night,—but what 
ails you, Albert? Why do you !look-so strangely?’ Why did you grasp 
my hand so violently?” 

“Taken passage to the East Indies—and privately, too! Good God: 
Poor George!—my worst fears are confirmed.” 

“Fears! of what?) What do you know of George?” 

“Do not ask me,—I cannot tell you now,—do not think about it. I 
see the dews are fulling too heavily; you had better go in. Do not 
weep, my own Hester; all will be well.” 

The lover was permitted to kiss away the falling tears, and they 
parted. 

* * * * * * * * 

Margaret Wilson was a woman of strong passions and strong mind: 
yet many thought the energy of the latter overbalanced by the power 
of the former in the marked partiality she exhibited towards her son, a 
beautiful but half spoiled boy, leaving uncherished the nfore deserving 
loveliness of his twin sister, the gentle-hearted Hester. 

Finding it necessary, after her husband’s death, to exert her own en- 
ergies in the support of her family, she had made large demands on the 
willing efforts of Hester, while George’s talents not being, as she ex- 
pressed, of the business kind, he made no effort to lighten their toi! or 
contribute to their comfort, at the same time that he was suffered to féel 
the deprivation of no luxury their hardly-earned means could supply. 
Though affectionate in his disposition, and by no means destitute of tal- 
ent, he was thoughtless, idle and selfish; and the overweaning tenderness, 
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the inconsiderate and unwarrantable irdulgence of his mother, were 
the very sources of his defects. 

“It is true,” would she say, “he often disappoints, often appears to 
neglect me,—often grieves me,—but his heart is in the right place!” 

Thus is it that the doting affections deceive themselves. What is 
more pure and beautiful than the living fountain of a mother’s love, 
when its moral influence is developed in the character of the child! 
Alas! that this high and holy impulse should ever be degraded into that 
mere animal attachment of which even the brute creation are suscepti- 
ble, and that which should elicit respect and admiration, become justly 
subject to ridicule and reproach. 

As the children grew up, Hester’s health became delicate, so that she 
was no longer able to afford the efficient aid she had hitherto so readi- 
ly supplied, and Margaret found the pressure of poverty weighing 
heavily upon her, when she received an invitation from her aunt, a 
wealthy old lady residing at B****, to come to her with her children 
and make a part of her family. 

“I have no other near relatives,” wrote Mrs. Carlton; “my property 
will be yours when I am gone. Come, then, and help to smooth my 
passage to the grave.” 

Gladly and gratefully did the poor widow avail herself of this sea- 
sonable invitation, and in a few weeks they were safely and pleasantly 
established at B****, under the hospitable roof of their aged kins- 
woman. 

Exemption from pecuniary cares, that always press so heavily on the 
spirit of youth, soon restored the bloom to Hester’s cheek, and some- 
what to the discomfiture of her mother, who would rather have estab- 
lished George as the first object in Mrs. Carlton’s affections, it became 
evident that Hester was the decided favorite. ‘The good lady’s heart, 
overflowing with kindness, was glad to encounter new objects on which 
to exhaust it. There is something irresistibly attractive to old people 
in the soft. quiet and respectful tenderness of a young girl, always ready 
to assist, to obey, and best of all, to listen. The thousand little every 
day acts of sacrifice and patience by which the approaching infirmities 
of age may be ameliorated,—the ready arm,—the good humored 
smile,—the pillows adjusted,—the little delicacies prepared in the right 
way, and atthe right moment,—the flowers brought from the morning 
ramble,—these and the like little attentions, not studied, but emanating 
from goodness and love, were the bonds that drew the old lady’s affec- 
tions to Hester; and though George was “a fine boy,”—“a good 
youth,’—‘“a merry, pleasant lad,”—Hester was evidently the darling 
of her heart, and could 


‘With soft discourse her pains beguile, 
Till even sickness wore a smile.” 


Thus matters proceeded for more than a twelvemonth, when a new 
member was added to the little family cirele. 

Albert Tracy was the son of an orphan girl whom Mrs. Carlton had 
adopted and brought up from childhood. She had married a man of 
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licentious habits, in opposition to the wishes of her benefactress, and go. 
ing immediately abroad, all intercourse had ceased between them, and 
it was only from her death-bed that the unfortunate Mrs. Tracy had 
written to her early friend, imploring her forgiveness, and that she would 
interest herself in this her only child, now an orphan. 

The young man had some lingering traces of resentment to contend 
with in his introduction to Mrs. Carlton. She could not forget the in- 

ratitude of his mother or the unworthiness of his father; but as she 
read the feebly penned lines, and felt how deeply that one act of diso- 
bedience had been atoned for and repented of, her kind heart softened, 
and she made a covenant with herself to forget that he came of “so 
bad a stock on the father’s side” for the sake of his mother’s eyes, 
which she said seemed to be speaking to her every time she looked in 
his face. 

Albert’s gentle persuasive manners and uncommonly fine abilities 
every day weakened the prejudices of the old lady, and went to estab- 
lish confidence and affection. He had a most peculiar and delightful 
faculty of rendering himself useful and agreeable. He wrote all her 
letters‘and notes, whether of business or sentiment, exactly to her 
mind; he assisted her in the judicious distribution of her charities; he 
made out her accounts and collected her money; and she declared that 
his tone in reading, if not sweeter and clearer, was more impressive 
even than Hester’s own; and he was rapidly becoming as great a fa- 
vorite as that gentle girl herself, when a circumstance occurred which 
caused a suspicion to fall upon him,—there was no proof,—it passed off. 
It occurred again; and again the partial affection of Mrs. Carlton, as 
well as the deeper love of Hester, refused to believe him guilty. 

At that time his manner changed: he became thoughtful; was often 
absent from home, and there was evidently some private quarrel or cool- 
ness existing between himand George. These appearances were no. 
ticed with suspicion by Mrs. Wilson, and pointed out by her to the old 
lady’s observation; till gradually Mrs. Carlton’s feelings towards him 
reverted to their original coldness,—her former prejudices returned. 
Several trifling circumstances, wherein blame was attached to Albert, 
served, in the excited state of her mind, to weigh still more heayil 
against him; and at length an incident occurred which eould not be 
overlooked; suspicions turned more strongly than ever against ‘youn 
Tracy, and it was thought expedient to dismiss him from the family. 
Unfortunately for him, a false idea of kindness induced Mrs. Carlton to 
take this step without entering into any explanation. 

* * ** *k * * * * 

A few evenings subsequent to the scenes with which our story opens, 
Hester came to sit with Mrs. Carlton, who had been confined to her 
own room for several days. The poor girl looked pale and fatigued, 
and was attired in deep black. 

“How is your mother, my darling?” inquired the old lady. 

“She is quite calm this evening, aunt; better than she has been since 
the funeral. She is coming to your room.” 


“I am glad to hear it. J cannot imagine why she persisted so long 
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in refusing to see me. Poor thing! This has been a terrible blow to 
her.” 

“She says there is something laboring at her heart, and. that another 
night shall not pass over us until she has unburthened it.” 

“Is she alone now?” 

“T think not. When she sent me to you she was expecting some 
one on private business.” 

“Private business!—I hope it is nobody troubling her about George. 
Ah, Hester, that poor boy was half ruined by your mother’s indul- 
gence. [think we can plainly see the Almighty’s purpose in his remo- 
val. Had he not been removed as he was, who knows but he might 
have pursued the same wicked course which » 

“Oh, don’t say that, dear aunt,—do not say any thing about pogr 
Albert——” 

“Surely, Hester,’—and the old lady’s mild features assumed a look 
of severity,—“you are not still thinking of that unfortunate young man! 
Is not vice sufficient to overcome a pure maiden’s affection?” 

“Let me speak, aunt,—let me say one word for him: if I do not, who 
will?’ I never have, I never can believe him guilty. You do not know 
him; he is too good, too noble, too Yq 

“Child, | wonder at you. Heaven knows, though he came of so bad 
a stock on the father’s side, I have always tried to see good in him,— 
and there was a time when his insinuating ways quite deceived me.” 

“Deceived!” 

“Yes, Hester, deceived;—for though out of regard to his poor mo- 
ther’s memory I hushed the matter up, you know that your mother 
thought as I did; and how could there be any doubt about it? You, 
yourself, must have remarked his agitation when the subject was allud- 
ed to, even before our suspicions had fixed upon him. But, as I said 
before, | hushed the matter up.” 

“Ah, that hushing up!—that is where I think he was wronged: he 
ought to have been allowed to clear himself from the charge.” 

“If he could, you should say. To tell the truth, | have thought of 
that too; and [ have resolved to see him once more, though | doubt it 
will be useless, and only give greater pain tous both. After all, I can- 
not help pitying the boy.” 

“But you will see him! Oh, thank you for that promise. And yet, 
as you say, of what use will itbe? He has no means to disprove your 
accusations: neither you nor my mother will believe him.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by approaching steps. The 
door opened, and Margaret Wilson appeared, Jeaning on the arm of 
Albert himself. 

Surprise mingled with pleasure in the quick glance of Hester’s eye 
towards her lover, as he led her mother to a chair beside Mrs. Carl- 
ton, who had not seen her neice since the late fatal catastrophe. 

A silence of deep feeling succeeded the first warm pressure of their 
hands. The traces of strong emotion were visible on Albert’s coun- 
tenance, but he did not speak. 

At length Mrs. Wilson appeared to make a strong effort at compo- 
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sure. She asked fora giass of water, drank it hastily, and then spoke 
with evident exertion and a strong mastery over her feelings. 

Her voice was, at first, low and trembling; it gathered strength and 
energy as she proceeded. 

“It is a short story to tell, but it has been long in acting,—a sad sto- 
ry; but it is fit you should know,—fit that I—yes, J—should tell it. 
Be calm, Hester; I have strength for what I have undertaken. Sit by 
me, my child, and hear me. Mrs. Carlton, my good and dear aunt, 
my friend, my benefactress; two years ago you brought me from my 
widowed home,—me and my fatherless children. Need I say you have 
been a mother to us!—need I recount the many times that you have 
forgiven and overlooked the errors of that poor boy,—-that you have 
sought to console me in my troubles concerning him, and to check that 
wicked and false system of indulgence by which I was hurrying to ruin 
the child I would have died to save from it? I did not heed you; the 
friendly warning camein vain. Hester was neglected. I had but one 
idol!’ Often he pained,—but ah, he loved me; yes—yes—through 
all,—to the last; even to the last he forgot not his mother.” 

“Dearest Margaret!” interrupted Mrs. Carlton, “to what does all this 
tend? You only distress yourself and me.” 

“Let me go on; it must be told,_-the sooner the better. There is 
retribution to be made. 

“Albert Trasy came among us; our excellent but most wronged Al- 
bert. You received him for his mother’s sake; but there were cir- 
cumstances which had prejudiced you against him, knowing which I 
took advantage of it, and sought to magnify his errors,—to-underrate 
his virtues,—to make his very kindest words, his most blameless ac- 
tions, appear to spring from unworthy motives. My heart sickens at 
the remembrance of the paltry arts, the mean subterfuges, to which m 
once proud spirit bent. And this was maternal love! But let me be just 
to him who is gone: he had no part in this. If the sum of his offences 
be great, at least treachery to his young friend is not to be counted 
among them; nor even knew he of the suspicions we harbored;—had 
he known it, perhaps———But let me proceed. 

“They say that love springs out of the kindness we bestow even 
more than out of that we receive: is it not equally true that we grow 
to dislike those we have injured? [ foundit so. I opposed the growing 
attachment between Albert and Hester. I could not endure the thought 
‘ of so close a connexion with him. You, also, believing him to be un. 
worthy of her, was as firm in your resistance as myself. 

“A terrible suspicion fell upon him: you banished him, and I, be- 
lieving as you did that the sentence was a just one, exulted at this proof 
of the correctness of my own judgment. He alone had possessed 
free access to your private drawers and papers. Small ‘sums ‘had fre. 
quently been missed, and at last your pocket-book, containing a large 
amount, was—gone. That—that,—I—I cannot. Great God! must a 
mother’s lips cast disgrace upon the grave of her child!” 

“Mother!” screamed Hester, “you are faint! Stop—stop, for heay- 
en’s sake. Do not say any more 


“Hester,—is it you? Yes; let me lay my head on your shoulder;— 
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one moment. My task is soon finished,—it is a penance I must not 
shrink from performing. That pocket-book,—take it; I found it,—yes, 
I,—his mother, found it in the bosom of——” 

The did lady half rose to receive it from the out-stretched hand of 
her neice; but overcome by surprise and strong sympathy with the 
sufferer, sunk back again into her seat. 

There was a long and distressing silence. interrupted only at inter- 
vals by the deep sobs of the bereaved. The name she had left unut- 
tered was in all their hearts: there was no need of more. 

Hester at length ventured to take her mother’s hand and press it to 
her bosom, but she started at.the bitter look and’ stern manner with 
which it was immediately withdrawn. 

“Leave me, girl—leave me,” she said in an agitated voice; “you 
cannot feel with me: Hester, you do mot. Go,—be happy, and leave 
me to mourn the dead. Do not cling about me thus: I have per- 
formed the task,—now let me go. George! George! can’st thou still 
look with love upon thy mother, who has given thy young. memory to 
contempt. My child!—my lost one!” : 

“Mother, dear mother, hear me. Do | not feel for you, with you?— 
Can you say that?) Am I not yourown? If you have never loved me, 
you must love me now: for your own sake let me be your child, your 
dear Hester. You shall not turn away from me,—you shall not cast 
me off.” 

She was on her knees; her fair arms clasped her mother’s waist. 
The passionate energy of voice and look in one till now so calm ‘and 
yielding, was irresistible; and Margaret sank weeping upon her neck. 

Albert had bowed his forehead upon the high back of Mrs. Carlton’s 
chair. He was the first to speak. 

“This disclosure,” he said, “has been deemed necessary,—perhaps 
it was so; but from this hour let it be forgotten. We all loved him,— 
we love him still: let every thing but that love be buried in oblivion.” 

Margaret Wilson disengaged herself from the clasping arms of her 
daughter. 

“Generous young man! one thing only remains: it is for me to ask 
your forgiveness.” 

“Dear madam, I beseech you 

“Mother, no,—he does not wish it.” 

“I know he had granted it unasked, Hester; but let me finish what I 
have begun. Let me, my dear aunt, be the mears of restoring confi- 
dence between Albert and you.” 

Mrs. Carlton, extended her hand smiled benevolently through her 
tears. 

“I, too,” she said, “have his forgiveness to ask, and my sweet Hes- 
ter’s also,—but I know it is needless. Come to me, my children; | 
must endeavor to repay what I have made. you suffer;’”—and her 
trembling hands pressed theirs in the full return of her wonted tender- 
ness. 

Every thing was understood; and sympathizing deeply with the,self- 
convicted and humble parent, they felt that delicacy forbade any further 
explanation. It was afterwards ascertained that George’s discrepan- 
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cies had in several instances been known to Albert, and that he had 
used all his.powers of persuasion to awaken a principle of honor and 
truth. This it was which had created a coolness between them, and 
which gave rise to that emotion exhibited by Albert whenever the sub- 
ject was alluded to. 

When the pocket-book was missed, he had privately taxed George 
with the theft; but the boy’s passionate denial had allayed his suspi- 
cions, which were again roused and confirmed by hearing, through 
Hester, of the projected elopement. 

Time ameliorated the anguish of Margaret Wilson’s mind, and her 
heart was made better by the awful lesson she had received. Hester, 
when another yearhad expired, became the wife of Albert, whom good 
Mrs. Carlton, notwithstanding “he came of bad a stock on the father’s 
side,” employed in the management of her estate, keeping them all 
gathered about her until her death, when her large property devolving 
upop them, affluence was added to their other blessings. 





THE SONG OF MARGARET. 


[The simple but touching ballad of Margaret in the “Faust” of Goethe, has been 
much admired. The following is an attempt to clothe it in English verse, and at 


the same time preserve its simplicity. A performance so full of feeling, but so 
wanting in thought, cannot be paraphrased. ] 


Screns.— The Chamber of Margaret.—Marearet alone, at the spinning wheel. 


My peace is gone; 
My heart is sore; 

I shall find it never, 
Never more. 


Where he is not, 
Is a burial place, 
And the whole world 
But bitterness. 


My poor, poor head, 

is wild with thought, 
My feeble senses 

All distraught. 


For my peace is gone; 
My heart is sore; 

I shall find it never, 
Never more. 


I look from the window 
To see that one,— 

From the house I wander 
For him alone. 


28 





His stately tread, 
His noble size, 

His mouth’s sweet smile 
And his searching eyes,— 


And of his speech 
The flowing bliss, 
fis hand’s warm press, 

And oh! his kiss! 


My peace is gone; 
My heart is sore; 

I shall find it never, 
Never more. 


For him my bosom, 
Is struggling here, 

Ah! could I fold him, 
And hold him near. 


And kiss him fondly, 
While there he lay, 
*Till with his kisses 
I die away. 
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THE FORGERS.—A DRAMATIC POEM. 


BY JOHN B. WHITE, ESQ. 


(Continued from Number 2, page 125) 





ACT II.—SCENE I. 


An elegant chamber in the house of Morpaunt, st=n.—Morpavnt lies stretched 
mpon arich couch, having just awoke from disordered sleep—Decanters, wine 
glasses, pens, ink, ¢c. on the table. 





Mor. Conduct him in. (Addressing a servant who is retiring.) 
Good morning to my friend! 
Enter Riveerorp. 
Ridg. Long since has morning cast her night-cap off, 
Bowing her grey head to the working world. 


*Tis pressing hard mid-day; as well, good night, 
As pipe good morn at noon. 


Mor. Noon then it is. 
I have a raging head-ache. 
Ridg. So have I. 


But who fares well, after such night’s carousal? 
How stand accounts with you? 
Mor. My usual luck: 
Most frightfully against me!—all was loss. 
Since rude dame Fortune turns her back on me, 
*Tis time I change this gambling course of mine. 
Ridg. Then, bury deep in some séquestered cave: 
As well be dead, as not in fashion’s round. 
Why, gambling is the soul of trade, these days. 
Without it, what is life? A desert waste. 
The world itself’s but one wide gambling board, 
Where men,—and women too,;—in whispers speak, 
When ill of them,—are very gamblers, all. 
There, men in speculation deep, entrust 
To chance the penny, to make sure the pound: 
Venturing most freely, when at other’s risk. 
The lawyer, doctor, merchant, statesman, judge, 
All gamblers turn. Let them but win the e, 
What ill may fall on others, none regards. 
If they but fortune win, they win the world, 
And certain are of honor, friends, and fame. 
Mor. Lknow not, Ridgeford, how I reached my couch, 
So steeped I was in wine’s subduing waves. 
Some guardian hand supported me. 
Ridg. *T was mine. 
Who e’er deserts a friend in time of need? 
Mor. My funds were never at so low an ebb. 
My prudent father has locked up his stores, 
And even turned me, stranger from his heart. 
So thus, behold me, thrown upon my wits. 
Ridg. ’Tis well when fate decrees no harder lot. 
That it would come to this, I long foresaw: 
But them, as kin, I only count, who’re kind. 
*Tis high time, sure, you drop your leading strings. 
Mor. ’Tis time I burst them, you should rather say. 
Each day they do become more galling bonds! 
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Ridg. 1 love you all the better for that speech: 

It augurs well, and proves you are a man. 

Have you, of late, bethought you of the scheme 

Upon the subject of the loan? 

Mor. I have, 

But like it not, I must in candor state. 

Ridg. Point out some wise objection: None I see. 
A few brief weeks, you say, makes Laura yours, 
With all the splendid tortunes of her house. 

Now, where’s the crime to forestal use of that, 

Which must eventually be at our will, 

To be disposed of, as we fitting think? 

Mor. Consistent with philosophy, I own; 

Nor does this view of it excite my cares: 

Still, Ridgeford,— 

Ridg. Scruples, [ presume, at law! 

How oft, from such false fears, in timid souls, 

important ends are lost! The manof nerve, 

Unlocks him treasures, and he rolls in wealth! 

When yours,—and soon, full soon, it will be yours,— 

Who then dare call you to your strict account? 
Mor. I have bestowed much serious thought on all 

You’ve urged, and feel inclined to try the move; 

Though I confess, I have some secret qualms. 
Ridg. The weak misgivings of our grand-dames’ days! 

I understand you,—moral twitches? Ha!— 

On this head learn, then, I’ve nu more to urge; 

I thought I had exhausted all long since: 

You are unfit to manage great designs. 

Give up the scheme, let’s think of it no more,— 

A beggar live, a beggar learn to die! 

Mor. Yet why, kind Ridgeford, why thus hasty grown? 
First, cast an eye on this. [handing hima paper.) A rude attempt, 
A mere essay, to test my steady hand. 

Ridg. Upon my honor, excellent, indeed! 
Fac-simile to all intents, I vow! 

I never thought your hand or pen so firm. 

Mor. Compare it first with these originals. 

[Producing other signatures, which they carefully compare. 

I’ve not been idle since we broached the scheme. 
Ridg. Sly rogue you are! Who dreampt of this? 
Mor. Think you 

*T will bear close scrutiny?—-Compare,—compare. 
Ridg. No doubt of it; ’t will stand the nicest test. 

You are a prodigy of graphic taste! 

*Tis wondrous close!—Fenton himself, although 

He scan it with a lynx’s eyes, dare not 

Dispute the signature. 

Mor. Still I protest-—— 

Ridg. You grow more timid than the mountain fawn! 
You'll be afraid to walk in sunshine soon, 

Lest your own shadow fright you, ’gainst the wall. 
Mor. But, did we venture, what sum should we draw? 
Ridg. Draw boldly for a liberal one. 

Mor. For five? —— 

Ridg. Ten thousand rather say—a hundred e’en: 
A sum, thus large, the seldomer you draw, 

And less the risk. 

Mor. That’s true! Well, fill the blank. 

Ridg. Why boldly, man, fill up the blank yourself. 
I hate these squeamish fits! —They ill become 
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A man, and badly suit some whimpering girl. 
Here, take the pen and make your work complete! 
[Handing a pen to Morvaunt. 
The pen’s a talisman, a magic wand, 
That blasts, or crowns the lover’s ardent hopes. 
It is the harbinger of peace and war. . 
It dooms the culprit, and sets free the slave. 
It scatters to the winds the miser’s hoards, 
Dispensing joy, through liberal souls, like ours. 
More trophies has it won, than e’er the sword, 
And—Hold! Stay, stay your hand! Why tremble thus? 
You'll ruin now, what you’d so well commenced. 
Why tremble? 
Mor. Ridgeford, I cannot go on! 
Ridg. Because a noivce only are you.—Pshaw! 
*T will end in naught unless I ply him well. [Aside. 
Practice, good man, yes, practice makes us bold. 
Come, come,—a glass or two. A few good draughts 
Will give what most you need. [ They pour out wine. 
Mor. With all my heart! 
My nerves are weak,—I’ve not yet tasted wine. 
Fill up. A flowing bumper let us quaff, 
To pliant maids and golden mines! 
Ridg. Well said! 
Mark!—Your hand now, trembles no more. It seems 
As firm, yea, even as a rock. 
Mor. The pen! 
Give me the pen.—I will no longer haggle. [ Writes. 
There—I have filled the blanks—’tis now complete. 
Ridg. You ne’er discovered truer nerve than now. 
Mor. Still,—should this fail—— 
[Handing the check over to Ripgerorp. 
Ridg. Impossible! Fear not. 
Ill stand between you and all worldly risk. 
I warrant you it brings the needful pelf. [Rings a bell. 
Mor. ’Tis done! 
Ridg. Far rather say, ’tis well begun. 
It smacks of ill, to augur ill so soon. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Mor. Send quickly our clerk, young Freeman, here. 
[Exit Servant. 
Have fallen in of late, with Wardlaw? 
Ridg. Yes. 
And oft’ner far, than well accords with taste. 
Mor. He finds no longer interest in our sports, 
But turns a pious heel on ancient friends. 
Who would believe that he moved foremost, once, 
In all the dissipated rounds of life? 
Men look on now, with wonder at the change, 
And ask, with gaping mouth, how such things come! 
Ridg. Fools may!—For me, I hate your hypocrites, 
Your health! [ Drinks. 
Mor. Good luck to this our enterprize! 
Ridg. Amen!—A warm response to bold resoives. 
[They drink repeatedly. 


Enter Freeman. 
Mor. Freeman, good day!—Please take this check to bank 


And cash it for me. 
Free. Sir, I will. 
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Mor. Return 
With all convenient speed. I need the draft. 

Wilt take a glass? 

Free. I pray, excuse me, sir. 

[Freeman bows and exit. 

Mor. Give us more wine. I tremble life a leaf! 
This day, our destiny is sealed!—More wine! 

’Tis, after all, one’s safe resort, in need. 
[ They drink several glasses. 

Ridg. When failed the bottle to bring man relief? 
Wine bids us spurn these tenements of clay, 
Exalting us companions for the gods! 

The bottle, Mordaunt, ’s man’s best friend, at last: 
It e’en sustains him in the hour of death, 

Making his passport certain, to that world, 

Of which our sagest men, so little know. 

Mor. Truly, this earth’s mere pasture for the brute, 
Where he must eat, and sleep, and drink, and die. 
On ether mounted, we transcend the stars, 

Where light, and scenes most bright, and sounds most soft, 
And joy, and pure celestial harmony, 
And bliss, and laughing mirth, and ardent hope, 
All crowd the soul, and give fortaste of heaven!— 
I feel, kind Ridgeford, you’re my friend indeed! 
Ridg. And will be ever, till we part in death! [Going. 
Mor. My friend, my oracle! 


Ridg. Repose a while. 
Mor. Desert me not! 
idg. I will return anon.— 


Seldom do men desert their monied friends. [ Aside, and exit. 
Mor. How oft, cursed wine, have I abjured thy rule, 

Vowing, thy dread allurements to resist; 

But, ’tis impogsible!—What shall I do? 

Is there no power on earth to save me!—No! 

I’ve heard that, wretches, in despair, have prayed; 

And Heaven has heard them, they do say; but I, 

I know not why, I’ve thrown me on the earth, 

And though I’ve poured my heart like water forth, 

And mourned my sad condition like a child, 

No language flows from these polluted lips, 

That I dare hope, can reach the throne of Heaven; 

For soon relief I find in that, alone, 

From which my prayer had been to be preserved. 
[ Throws himself with great emotion on his couch, and falls asleep. 


Enter Mrs. Morpavnt, treading lightly. 


Mrs. M. He sleeps! How pale! how pale!—Here’s too much light! 


[Drawing a curtain. 
I'd not disturb such slumber, soft, for worlds. 


Mor. O! 
Mrs. M. Leonard! speak!—What is the matter? Speak! 
Mor. Nothing! Ah, nothing!—What! are you so near? 
Mrs. M. Yes, and with mother’s hand, I come to soothe!— 
How, dearest Leonard! How fare you to-day? 
Mor. Better, good mother, than of late; though, stil] 
My brain is racked—— 
Mrs. M. Why called you not on me? 
These hands were wont to soothe, when pain beset 
My child, in days gone by! 
Mor. You'll drive me mad! 
O spare me, pray! I can’t endure reproach!, 
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Mrs. M. I come not, sure, to chide you! No,—ah, no! 
But come, bright harbinger of comfort, come, 
Even as angel, to bring sure relief. 
. Mor. More soft than angel’s, ’tis my mother’s voice! 
Mrs. M. Such kind expressions, balm unto my soul! 
Would, my dear Leonard, it were ever thus!— 
Look up! Look up! [Morpaunt rises a little. 
Your father’s rage is past,— 
A genial sun, after a summer’s storm: 
We know his weakness, and it grieves me sore, 
To witness such harsh treatment at his hands. 
But thus, he makes atonement for his fault. 
Come, come, my child,—o’erlook all hasty speech: 
Accept this paltry boon; unequal far, [presenting a pocket-book. 
To such a mother’s willing heart would give. 
Mor. Kind mother! let me kiss those hands! 
[Starting up in great emotion, kisses her. 
Mrs. M. My lips! 
Kisses like these, repay me all you owe! 
Your love, is all that I require. [Embracing him tenderly. 
Adieu! 
You'll join us soon, I trust, with smiling eyes: 
So heaven, its balmy dews shed on that brow! [£zit. 
{Morpaunt hastily opens the pocket-book with mach emotion, and discovers 
several bank bills.} 


Mor. Eternal mercy! save a wretch condemned! 
O, had this come some moments sooner! Then 
Might I have been preserved! Freeman returns! 
My adverse fate! 


Enter FREEMAN. 


Freeman! 
Free. The money, sir—— 
Mor. ’Tis paid, say you! No questions asked! As how? 
Or when? or where? O, answer me! 





Free. Sure not: 
The house of Fenton, stands too bigh—— 
Mor. No doubt! 


Enough! I thank you, Freeman! Leave me! Go! 
Free. Before I go, will you not count the bills? 
[Laying the money on the table. 
Mor. Did you? 
Free. I did, at bank. 
Mor. ’Tis well! *Tis well! 
You may retire, good Freeman,—tis enough. 
[FreEeMAN bows respectfully, and exit. 
Poor boy! Thou ’rt scrupulous, because thou ’rt true! 
Fain, fain I’d change conditions with thee!—ay, 
The world to boot!—Could I undo this deed, 
I'd gladly every hope on earth forego, 
And give my life, poor ransom, for my fame! 
My father! O my father! What will not 
This cost thy heart!—Unworthy I, thy love! 
[Casts himself on his couch. 

















Enter RipGerorp. 


Ridg. The toils have taken [ perceive! That’s well. [ Aside. 
What, man! amid such treasures, plunged in grief? 
But late, you were in grief for lack of such: 
Far fitter cause, forsooth. 
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Mor. O Ridgeford! Ridgeford! 
Ridg. Come, come; shake off this hypocondriac fit, 
Becoming more the soul of Laura, far. 
Mor. I’m sick! 
Ridg. Not yet of love.—A honey-moon 
Would scarce suffice to sicken one of that; 
So hold me on such topic two months hence, 
When Laura’s brightest charms are on the wane. 
Mor. Withhold! withhold! I am not in right mood, 
To touch at present on that subject!—Speak 
Of vile debauches, drunken routs, mad broils,— 
Themes, more becoming me, than Laura’s name! 
Ridg. Asentimental paroxysm! Well! 
Let work!—Himself will Richard be again, 
Ere nightfall. 
Mor. Ridgeford! would that I were dead! 
Ridg. Nay, Mordaunt! Would that thou wert wed'—The hyp! 
The hyp! The green disease of girlhood, sure! 
You have the money,—what more would you have? 
‘‘Put money,” L. with sage Iago, say, . 
‘Into thy purse.”—Come, come; enough of this! 
Let’s be abroad. This chamber is a den. 
You need fresh air.—Come, put your money up. 
Mor. Not I!—I cannot, will not touch it! 
Ridg. Well! 
- Since suddenly thus scrupulous you’ve grown, 
I'll be your banker: draw on me at sight. 
[Puts the money and pocket-book into his pocket. 
Here ennui sits, in majesty sublime, 
And spreads her murky blanket o’er our heads: 
Fit canopy for anchorite alone. 
Arise! let ’s join our merry friends abroad. 
They’ll chase these idle phantasies away, 
And make you, as you ought to be,—a man! 
Move forth: time flies: the maskers meet. The pipe, 
Soft flute and merry viol, will dispel 
Your gloom, and drive your fears afar. [Ezxeunt. 


SCENE II. 


A vestibule to a ball room.—Crowds of ladies, splendidly dressed and masked, 


cross the apartment attended by the Master of Ceremonies.—Enter Laura, with 
several ladies of her train. 


Master. Move this way, this way, lady, to the hall. 
Attendants on your right, will lead the way. 
[Lavra and her attendants cross the vestibule and exeunt. Enter Cau.estina and 
her party of attendants, who also cross the apartment.] 
Make way, make way there. Throw the portals wide. 
Clear all the avenues. The press will soon 
Be great.—Make way there, all; make way. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


A splendid ball room, brilliantly illuminated. A vast number of persons, in 
mask and domino, moving in various directions, to music. Several ludicrous 
figures, Harlequins, gc. gc. dancing in groups. 


lst Mask. Right grotesque figures these;—let us look on. 
We'll find no doubt, good point mid such a throng. 
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2d Mask. Let’s witness the encounter of those wits. 
They seem disposed to run a tilt of words: 
’Tis pleasing sport to look on bloodless strife. 


[ They retire to the back of the scene. Enter a mask in character of Bacchus, a 
Thyrsts in his hand, crowned with vine and ivy leaves, accompanied by a train, 
singing, dancing, §-c. to music.] 

All sing. Fill the bowl. with bumper flowing, 
Twine the garland, press the grape, 
While life’s genial sun is glowing, 
Few my soft allurements ’scape. 


[They take Bacchus in their arms and Exeunt. While this scene is going on, 
enter Ripgerorp and a Female Mask in the character of Diana. 


Mask. Well, well; ’ve tortured you full well. 
[Removing her mask. 
Ridg. Indeed! 
Who could have thought to have encountered you! 
Mask, And why not I, as some less worthy dame? 
Ridg. What swain so poor in gallantry,who’d dare 
To banish Dian from her silvan scenes? 
But, pure republican invention this! 
The mask it is, that levels all degrees, 
Bringing the statesman and the hind on par. 
Mask. Thanks to kind Comus, for the happy change, 
Who wisely sang in Milton’s merry age; 
‘“°Tis only daylight that makes sin.” 
So let’s away,— 
Though tell me, pray, 
Where’s Mordaunt found? 
Ridg. By light of moon, 
*Neath yon saloon, 
In love’s chains bound; 
Breathing in ear, like tender tale, 
As turtles sigh on amorous gale. 
Mask. “Trip then, away, 
And make no stay,” 
But “meet me all by break of day.” [ Exit. 


Enter Ca.estina in haste, greatly discomposed. 


Ridg. Dear Celestina! What’s the matter?—Speak! 
Cal. The matter ask!—With rage pluck out these eyes; 
Did I not need them for my deep revenge! 
Ridg. Why rudeness offer unoffending eyes? 
Cal. Would they were basilisk’s, a glance should kill!— 
But now I left them! There’s no room for doubt! 
In yon saloon I’ve o’erheard enough!— 
By all the powers of darkness, I protest! 
While head and hand,—But let it pass!—’Tis well! 
Ridg. Tell me, I pray, who has thus dared transgress? 
Cal. Enough! Enough! I’m mistress of his fate, 
Nor ask I aid, save what this hand can seize! 
Conduct me to our coach. [Exeunt. 


[While this scene is going on, enter Harlequin and a Female Mask. They come 
forward from the back of the Scene.] 


Harl. Fair lady, pray, 
One moment stay, 

Slight mark of pity show. 
I’ve lost my love, 
That gentle dove, 

My Columbine, so true! 
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Lady. Is that, then, all you rue? 
Harl. My loss were gain, 
And no more pain, 
Poor Harlequin would know, 
If Columbine, you go. 
Lady. Learn then from me, 
No sword of tree, 
Can win fair lady’s heart. 
Harl. Yet I, this truth impart,— 
That, few can do, 
Such wonders true, 
As I, with steel or gold. 
Lady. Then, Harlequin, pray hold! 
For all I ask, 
As lover’s task, 
Are constancy and wealth,—— 
Harl. Which have, if e’en by stealth. 
Come then with me, and we will go, 
Where the damask roses blow. 
Prove but my constant Columbine, 
A thousand balmy wreaths I’ll twine, 
And plant them on that brow. 
Lady. Away! away! 
I’m yours, while—wealth endures. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


A splendid saloon, with large folding glass doors, and windows at the back, 
opening into a portico. Several tables, on which lie, in disorder, cards, back. 
gammon, chess boards, &-c. §-c. Music is heard, at a distance, as from an ad- 
joining ball room. Morpavunt and Lavra seated at chess. 


Mor. Fair Laura, I have long projected this,— 
Your knight is mine, so to your rook give check. 
Lau. My gallant knight assaults your queen. Escape, 
Impossible,--Your king stands then exposed. 
Mor. I ought to have foreseen and waived that blow. 
You press me sore!—Your rook! 
Lau, Your queen is mine. 
[During the progress of the game, a Sprite of pale and hideous aspect glides in 
from the portico, unobserved by Morpaunt or Lavka, and takes its station at 
the window, behind the chair of Laura, overlooking the board.} 


Mor. You failed to dwell discreetly on that move. 
Now, gentle Laura, you are mine! 


Lau. If so 
You please. 
Mor. Since it please you, that I should please 


Myself, then sure I please, and—take you,—check! 
Sprite. Thy check is false! Look to it! Look! 
It much concerns thee—lady—look! [ Vanishes. 
[Morpaunt starts from his chair with horror. 
Lau. How now! how now! You would not play me false! 
What is the matter?—Speak!—I pray explain! 
Mor. A deadly pang shoots through my heart! 
Lau. You're ill! 
[Several Masks cross the stage looking at Morpaunt, and exeunt. 
Mor. Throw back the curtain. Give me air!—I faint! 
Lau. Your illness shocks me. I must fly for aid! [Ezxit. 
Mor. Though fiend or angel, I unravel this! 
[ Rushes into the portico. Shortly after he returns, much agitated, 
No trace! Most strange! No footstep to be seen! 
29 
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And from the portico, there’s no escape, 
For being palpable to flesh and blood! 


Enter Rincerorp, hastily. 
Ridg. What moves my friend? 


Mor. Head ache! Naught else! naught else! 
To that, lam a martyr—— 

Ridg. When naught worse, 
*Tis well. 

Mor. Among the diverse masks, I'd learn, 


What ricketty, disjointed elfe, is that, 

Which moves to-night, among this giddy throng? 

Nor gait nor voice it has of this our world; 

But, chattering like some hungry ape, it shrieks 

And screams my guilt to all this wandering house, 

With most malignant and vindictive triumph! 

Ridg. Right subject are you for some madhouse, sure! 

I know full well, each character and mask,— 

Nor goblin such as you describe is here. 

You dream. 
Mor. It ’scaped there, through the portico. ’ 
Ridg. There’s no communication with the ground, ’ 

And a leap thence, inevitable death. 

Mor. Our guilty secret stands divulged!—I’m lost! 
Ridg. You play the idiot-brat!—Compose your mind. 

Look where the mask and merry throng advance. 

You must put on the man. A part like this, 

Must not be acted here. Men’s curious eyes 

Are on us, nor will malice fail, to fix 

Malignant cause for this——Be on your guard. 

Mor. You have betrayed me! 
Ridg. Conscience has:—naught else! 

Some silly equivoke has scared you. Shame! 

How many eyes are turned upon us! Note! 

Mor. Grievous to be, of idle wits, the scorn! 
Let us retire. 
Ridg. By no means!—Front it out! 
This will not do!—Unless we laugh it off, 
We shall become sure subjects of contempt! [Exeunt. 





STANZAS. 


And still I love thee, desolate,—— 
What though they all deny, 

That late had mark’d thy happier state 
Of pomp and pageantry!— 

The proud may scorn, the vain depart, 
The few who linger, sneer; 

Yet all unchanged, one constant heart, 
Still holds thee ever dear. 


They cannot chide the love away, 
That, in the darkest hour, 
Still came to greet the blessed ray, 
Love kindled in thy bower; 
And saw in thee, though scorn’d by all, 
A gem too rich and bright, 
Of power to charm in every fall, 
And cheer in deepest night. 5. E. M. 
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A DAY AT SUMMERVILLE. 


“WHERE are you going?” was asked of me a few mornings since, as 
I was about stepping into one of the cars at the rail road depository. 
“To Summerville,” was the reply. “Take care, and don’t sleep there,” 
was rejoined by my cautious friend, “or you will get the country 
fever.”* I then asked some questions as to the topography of the 
place, but my inquiries were fruitless, as the person of whom they were 
mae had never been there. 

To Summerville I proceeded, and put up at that admirably well kept 
house at the depository. It was not long before a friend called on me, 
and wished to take me home with him, which I civilly declined. Be- 
fore I retired to bed, [ inquired about the musquitoes, sand flies, the 
state of the heat at night, &c. All my inquiries were answered as I 
wished; but, I was an unbeliever. At the usual hour I retired to my 
chamber, and found every thing in beautiful style, and in excellent 
keeping with the fare below. I was not long in bed before I fell asleep, 
from which I awoke about three o’clock from the sensation o7 cold. 
After pulling up the bed clothes around me, I again slept until seven 
o’clock, without moving. I rose from bed refreshed and invigorated, 
and enjoyed the bracing air of the morning. How unlike to the hot, 
sweltering air of Charleston, thought I; and how widely different were 
my feelings! 

After breakfast I sallied forth to take a more extended view of the 
village. The breeze that swept through the boughs of the long-leafed 
pines, sent forth a sound not unlike the monotonous roar of the ocean’s 
surf, but more soft and more tranquilizing. The wild bees were div- 
ing into the cups of the lilies and lupins that grew along the road side; 
whilst the white goats were browsing along the borders of a gurgling 
stream that winds through the village. 

Whilst I was noticing the singular architecture of some of the 
dwellings, my attention was arrested by the soft and trembling notes of 
the harp. I approached near the lattice. whence the music came, 
and heard the following lullaby breathed in a tone of the most impas- 
sioned tenderness and angelic sweetness: 


List, oh list! my dear one, 
The mock-bird ’s singing sweetly; 
Oh, when will you, my fair one, 
With such music greet me? 
Oh! sweetest, loveliest, dearest, 
Thy mother’s blue-eyed fairest! 


The robin’s note, dear! hear now, 
And now the whistling plover; 
List to the turtle’s dear vow, 
The truest, tenderest lover. 





* «Country Fever” means nothing more than remittent fever. The inhabitants 
of the towns and healthy villages of the lower country being pre-eminently liable 
to this disease, should they sleep on the adjacent plantations, or in the malaria dis. 
trict during summer and autumn.—[Ep. 
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List! sweetest, loveiiest, fairest, 
Thy mother’s blue-eyed dearest! 


The sporting kid is bleating, 

The deep-toned horn is blowing, 
The huntsmen now are meeting, 

On the wild chace they are going, 
Smile sweetest, loveliest, fairest, 
Thy mother’s blue-eyed dearest. 


Thy father on the hunt goes, 
Sweet his horn is sounding; 
His aim is death, the stag knows, 

If near him it comes bounding. 
Oh sweetest, loveliest, fairest. 
Thy mother’s blue-eyed dearest! 


I had lately listened to Major on the piano, Schmidt on the violin, 
Norton on the trumpet, besides being at sundry concerts in the city, but 
there was more of real music in the above lullaby than in all of them 
put together. Here was an association that made the music inspiration 
itself. A charming young wife, her blue-eyed pledge of love before 
her, looking smilingly in her face, whilst she carelessly touched the 
chords of the harp,—discoursing to the dear little innocent, upon the 
melody of the wild birds, and yet thinking of the prowess of her hus- 
band in the chace. ‘There was no studied manner, affected tone, or 
prim position, to take away from the effect. It was the sympathy of 
heart in holy union with the best affections of our nature. 

After ahasty survey of a part of the village I returned to my board! 
ing house, at which I found several of the inhabitants. enjoying the 
luxury of a fine piazza. ‘Time passed merrily on, and about two 
o’clock, my friend, with whom I was to dine, called with his carriage 
to take me home with him. On arriving, he was met at the door-way 
by a lovely child of about two years of age, his first pledge of wedded 
love, whilst another slept the slumber of angels ina cradle near. He 
was happy in the society of his children. He had a Carolina heart, 
which gave dignity and grace to the childish sports in which he indulg- 
ed with the eldest. At dinner the wife was introduced. In her de- 
portment there was neither pride nor ostentation. Her modesty was 
without reserve; her well cultivated mind, combined with the roseate 
bloom of youth and the seductive influence of beauty, superinduced 
neither vanity or self-importance. The honors of the table were per- 
formed with that ease and elegance which good breeding always in- 
spires; and I felt as free from restraint, as if I was in the midst of my 
own household, indulging in a family dinner, or around the domestic 
hearth-stone. Ina word, every thing was in accordance with Southern 
hospitality. 

The dinner was like all the dinners of the Carolina planter, super- 
abundant not only in the substantials, but the luxuries of the season. 
The dessert which followed, was well compounded,—and the oranges, 
and other fruits and nuts that closed the banquet, were well selected. 

After dinner, some friends and villagers came in by invitation. A 
table and chairs were placed in the yard, under the shade of a clump 
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of oaks, and the luxury of a Spanish cigar and a rich glass of Madeira 
was indulged in. Let the Italian boast of his Lachryme Christi, the 
Frenchman extol the delicate flavor of his Vin de |’Etoile, or the Swiss 
Vigneron sing the praises of the purple juice that flows from the sides of 
the dark frowning Jura;—a good glass of wellripened Leacock is supe- 
rior to them all. I need not say that Time’s wing appeared to me to 
be redoubled in vigor, but it is nevertheless true. ‘The summons to the 
village club-house (this being the night of their weekly meeting) broke 
in upon us unusually soon. Here we enjoyed again the rich gifts of the 
rosy god, whilst the prospects of the growing crops were discussed, in 
which discussion no jealousy or rivalry was exhibited, to mar the de- 
lightful confraternity of feeling so much to be desired, but so seldom 
found in small villages. From the club-houge we retired to the hospitable 
mansion of one of the party, where a hot supper was succeeded by a 
copious libation of sparkling champaigne. Here again was evidence 
of that old fashioned Carolina hospitality, which I have never seen 
equalled elsewhere. In the Southern States it is indigenous, in all other 
countries, exotic. Our guest was a fine sample of kindness and gene- 
rosity, which was enhanced by the forttter in re, as well as the swaviter 
in modo. No village curfew, with babbling larum, broke in upon the 
festive board, whilst the fairy woof of Arachné wound cround convi- 
vial and congenial hearts a web so strong, that separation seemed im- 
possible. ‘Time hurrying on into the abyss of eternity, left no impres- 
sion upon the sparkling bowl, and the silent watches of the night passed 
stealthily away. When the golden links that entwined us were bro- 
ken, let some future historian record, for | am unequal to the task. 
The following day was appropriated for hunting, in which sport I 
joined, and a description of which I will give. 

He who has never experienced the early hours of morning in a 
Southern latitude in the month of July, could not well conceive the poe- 
try in the expression of Walter Scott, who describes a listless stillness 
of the winds, by the beautiful figure, 


“The aspen slept beneath the calm!” 


Such was the morning of the projected hunt. Although it was not the 
regular day for that amusement, and although many of the party had 
been out in the chase the day before, yet for my accommodation and 
amusement the hunt was determined on the previous evening. Just 
before the hour of breakfast, the huntsman’s horn was heard, bursting 
upon the solemn stillness of the morning. From every direction the re- 
verberation came, and at the last dying notes, it seemed difficult to de- 
termine whence the sound proceeded. Such is the shrill sound of 
the rattle-snake when it notifies you of danger. It breaks with such 
unwelcome and incessant ringing in your ears, that you are wholly 
unable to point out the spot whence the sound proceeds. Not so 
with the practised ear of the hunter, who at once knows, by the pecu- 
liar note of the horn, who is the owner and the winder. The beagles 
respond to the blast throughout the village, and lend their deep tones 
to the echoing sound. In quick succession the first summons of pre- 
paration is answered by all the huntsmen, and the rich and varied notes 
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of the different horns, causes the blood to thrill in anticipation of the 
delights of the sport about to be indulged in. If the sensation be not 
the same as that produced by the simultaneous sound of the shepherd’s 
horn in the Grisons, when the last rays of the sun are departing from 
the hill tops, and every knee bows to the earth in holy prayer to the 
Author of all good, it is not the less exhilirating and seductive to the 
sportsman. There is generally a particular place for assembling, and 
when nearly all have met, the absentees are notified by a long and deep 
blast from the horn to speed on. When all are present, and the usual 
salutations over, it is pleasant to see the old and experienced dogs scent- 
ing each other, and wagging their tails in recognition of mutual toils in 
the deep swamps and thickets where they have pursued the bounding 
stag. A short consultation settles the direction of the hunt, when 
slowly all move off, followed by the drivers, who are well mounted and 
furnished with a Coleman whip, the shrill crack of which, serves not 
only to govern the pack, but frequently to compel the deer to alter an 
untoward course. As soon as a covert is reached where it is supposed 
the deer is concealed, those who direct the pack ride in, encouraging 
the dogs, hallooing frequently, that not only the dogs but the huntsmen 
may know where they are, and what directions they should pursue. 
As soon as thecovert is entered, the company separate, taking different 
sides of it, whilst some of the most active gallop on to the point where 
it terminates. If there should be a start, (the term used for putting up 
the deer,) itis announced by the fortunate dog that discovers the game, 
in a note of quick and rapid tongue, should the deer be seen or the 
scent be hot; and in a few seconds the whole pack join in, which, to 
the keen sportsman, is the most delightful music, but to the untuned 
ear, it might well resemble the confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel. Each sportsman gives immediate attention to the pack, and 
governs his movements accordingly. An often hunted deer becomes 
extremely. sagacious, and when running fast, depends entirely upon its 
scent to warn it of the hunter. But when it is still, it draws largely 
upon its power of vision, which is very great. ‘Those that have enter- 
ed the covert, now press forward, halloing loud and frequent,occasionally 
in stentorian voice, saying, “mind!” When the sportsman hears this 
caution from the driver, he knows the deer is up, and in the right direc- 
tion for some of the party. Unless the pursuit is very close, before 
breaking from the covert, the deer will stop suddenly, and by the joint 
powers of scent and sight, endeavor to discover the presence of man. 
If he be admonished by either of these faculties that the hunter is 
near, he doubles suddenly and tries another point by which he may 
gain the open land. If danger be discovered here, he doubles again, 
and takes to a different place. Should there be danger in all directions, 
he makes a desperate effort to pass the drivers and the pursuing pack 
by running back. *Tis now the expert driver shows his skill. Every 
effort is used on either side. ‘The driver, by halloing and cracking his 
whip, endeavors to turn the timid deer. Sometimes he is successful; 
but an old buck will not be diverted from his purpose, whenever he 
has discovered the hunter in ambush in all other directions. He now 
braves the driver and his whip, and if successful in gaining the open 
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ground, leads off in splendid style, bounding from the earth with the 
most nervous elasticity. The only care the driver then has, is to stop 
the pack, which is always difficult when the kennel of several hunters 
are united. As soon as this is effected, the party move on to another 
covert, 

But if the deer be forced from the covert, the contest then is with 
the hunters. Speed is the only weapon of defence upon which it relies. 
But what speed can avail against the winged shot from one of Man. 
ton’s best twisted double barrelled guns? ‘The Southern hunter is very 
skillful, and seldom misses the object at which he aims. He is alsoa 
good rider, (which is very important in the chace,) and can invariably 
tell what will be the run of the deer, and by timely speed is enabled to 
intercept the game. 

We had no start in the first drive, and proceeded to a second, where 
we were more successful. Shortly after entering it, one of the pack 
gave tongue in a very slow and deep note. This evidenced that the 
scent was cold, whilst it proved the game had been there. In a short 
time the notes were more frequent, and near the termination of the 
covert a fine doe, in the language of the sportsman, was jumped, or put 
up. One of the party was in shooting distance, and aimed the deadly 
tube with mortal effect. The horn was sounded, and all assembled 
around the bleeding victim. After it was disemboweled, it was hung 
up in a tree to be taken away when the sport of the day was over. If 
the driver should take it behind him, it would retard his movements too 
much. Two more drives were made, and another doe and a fawn were 
killed. ‘The hunt was then ended, and I hastened back to the village 
to take the rail road cars for the city, to be again annoyed by the dust, 
the rattling of carts and drays, musquitoes and sand flies. 

Is it not strange that Summerville, which is free from all these evils, 
which boasts of an excellent hotel, admirably kept by Mrs. Cramer, 
the most delightful springs of water, a pure air, a refined and hospitable 
society, is scarcely ever visited by the inhabitants of Charleston, al- 
though it is but two hours’ ride on the rail road? Strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true. 





SONG. 


With playful wrong, with playful wrong, 
Still sweet but evil-minded, 

You’ve cheated long, you’ve cheated long, 
The heart your charms have blinded. 

And now, in vain, your words would cheer, 
No more a fond believer; 

I trust not now the tale I hear, 
And scorn each sweet deceiver. 


Ye cheat no more, ye cheat no more, 
Your power is all departed; 
The spell is o’er, the spell is o’er, 
That left me broken-hearted. 
And vain your idle sigh and strain, 
And vain each worthless token; 
You may not win the heart again, 
Your falsehood once hath broken. S.E.M. 
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THEATRICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


We perceive, by the newspapers, that a new theatre is in course of 
erection, and we hope that it will be a fine one,* worthy, alike, of our 
city, and of the Muses,—which are notours. It may be that they have 
not yet deigned to honor us with their presence; as, hitherto,—or for 
many years past, at least,—we have not deemed them of sufficient im. 
portance to provide any dwelling for their reception. They demand, 
and deserve, a temple,—and we have proffered them a pig-sty! We 
have been content, with true democratic discrimination, to behold the 
divine agonies of Melpomene, and the topsy-turvy tricks of Mumbo- 
Jumbo, in one common arena; and both of them, in some instancés, at 
the very same moment. 

The arts are not democratic, and hence it is, that, in the prevailing 
levelism of modern society, they are neglected visitors, or openly ban- 
ished exiles. Their temper is soft and soliciting,—their frames delicate 
and susceptible,—and they shrink from neglect as from indignity and 
injustice. 

The general failure of theatrical establishments, as well in England as 
in America, has resulted, in great part, from the cupidity of managers, 
who have sought to make them democratic. They have required the 
Muses to perform for the vulgar. They have demanded of them to 
waive the dignity of tragedy, the grace of comedy, the wit of satire, 
and the delicacy of grief, and put on the broad grin and the vulgar 
grimace. ‘They have prostituted them to base purposes, and we cannot 
wonder that they are no longer sought after by those who sympathised 
in their divine sorrows, and loved them in their innocence. 

In this single proposition, we comprise the true and sufficient reason 
for the decline of dramatic taste, and the general and frequent failure of 
dramatic establishments in Great Britain-and America. A delicacy, 
only to be duly appreciated by a taste the most cultivated and refined, 
has been placed before the boorish vulgar; and, to provoke his appetite 





* Our architecture, generally, in the United States, is a sorry business,—it is 
particularly so in the Southern country. Our public buildings are wretchedly con- 
ceived; and there does not seem, as yet, any visible promise of improvement.— 
What the new theatre and the new hotel may turn out to be, we will not venture 
to predict. We sincerely hope, however, that the proprietors of these new estab- 
lishments have not suffered themselves to be governed by any narrow economy; 
and that they have procured good plans from competent architects. We must con- 
fess our fears, however, for have we not seen recently, at a time when all of our 
sister States were pulling down old fabrics, and putting up better ones, the fathers 
of our city engaged in the venerable office of raising——(their own monument shall 
we call it?)—a building, the like of which is not surely to be seen in the heavens, 
or on the earth, or in the sea? We refer to that most unhappy structure, the 
‘Guard House,” or whatever else it may be called; stuck, like a carefully chosen 
deformity, in one of the most eligible and conspicuous parts of the city. The 
sooner our venerable Council, (whom fate’preserve!) shall pull down the roof of this 
fabric, put on another story,—which shall answer the purposes of a public hall, or 
arsenal,—and re-cap the structure, in a style corresponding with the basement 
story, the better for the public taste and their own quiet. We recommend them 
to proceed in this matter with all convenient expedition. 
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for the repast, it has been seasoned to suit his coarse desires and infe- 
rior perception. What could be anticipated from such a sacrifice? The 
refined refuse to recognise the pure repast to which they have been ac- 
customed, in the vile compound which is set before them; and the vul- 
gar, themselves, for whom the sacrifice has been made, will sooner or 
later tire of the dish unless continually supplied with new and more ex- 
citing spices. The pure wine of the drama is first adulterated with 
brandy, then drugged with opium, and when these fail to excite the 
jaded stomach of the vulgar taste, a hell-broth of all liquors is com- 
pounded for them; and, like Macbeth’s witches, the Muses are doomed 
by a tyrannical manager, to toil around the infernal cauldron, throwin 
in materials not less horrible and outré, than those furnished by the 
weird sisters. For “eye of newt and toe of frog,” we have the entire 
frog, or, to speak more to the card, “the entire hog,”—men who are 
not unwilling to take either character, to leap like the one, or wal. 
low like the other. “Monkey-Jacks” figure as leading elements of the 
modern compound; and what with one monster or another, made to 
mingle in this diabolical hash, the “gruel” is “thick and slab” with a 
vengeance. 

The very name of “The Fine Arts,’—the drama being one of the 
most lofty of the sisters,—speaks for a claim to superiority on their 
part, which should not suffer such prostitution.* What should the 
coarse and common know of the fine arts?’ How can they understand,— 
how appreciate them? There is a miserable cant among stupid people 
on these subjects, generally; which is excessively annoying to those 
who think. Half of the conceited persons you meet with daily, will 
gravely enough tell you, and with a tone intended to disparage the ob- 
ject of their remark, that they cannot relish poetry. This is, indeed, 
unfortunate,—not for poetry, alack!—but for these unhappy creatures.+ 





* What said the ancient Clocks on this subject? What was the estimate which 
they put upon the drama? They are good authorities for us. Their achievments 
in morals and manners, from which, alone, comes the perfection of the fine arts, 
are admitted on all hands to be from models of the most pertect symmetry that 
the world has ever known. They seem to have had a very different notion of the 
value of the drama, as promotive of morals and good manners, than the moderns. 
The sums which they spent upon the drama, (as the French do even now, in part, 
through the medium of their government,) would seem enormous. Plutarch tells 
us that the cost to the Athenians of some half dozen tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides, was greater than that of defending all Greece against the barbarians. 
The Greeks well knew that liberty itself was neither more nor less than a state of 
refined society; and they seem well to have understood to what extent the popular 
morals and manners depended upon the character of the amusements furnished to 
the people. The Greek drama,—waiving, of course, the paralyzing influence of 
their faith in the destinies,—furnished a system of the most perfect morality; and, 
as we look back upon their times, and behold the nationality of their achievments, 
the fine economy of their affections, and the careful regard which they paid to 
the softening influences and true claims of society, it will be difficult for us to 
say, with all our religion, and all our science, in what respects we excel them. 


t These are the Utilitarians. The men who test all pursuits by the monied pro- 
fits. The class unhappily is too extensive, and hence it is that commercial com. 
munities are entirely without moral influence. Were they not regarded by the 
lower orders as only strong in their wealth, we should have no mobism; but when 
money is made to constitute the only, or the leading difference between men, the 
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How should they relish that which they do not give themselves the 
trouble to understand?) They seem to think that they should have an 
instinct for its comprehension; as if the science,—one of the most diffi. 
cult in ‘the world, as it is one of the most nice and beautiful.—called 
for no study, and was to be scanned by intuition! If “the poet is born, 
not made,” such, at least, is not often the case with the lovers of poe. 
try. It requires a long study, not only due to the worth of the object, 
but absolutely called for by it, before the graces of a fine imaginative 
em, or the nice and natural touches of a lovely picture, will come 
out before the mind or eye of the examiner. The vulgar have no 
leisure, and little desire, for such long study. They must acquire 
knowledge and take their pleasure at a hand gallop; and such as they, 
have been unwiscly chosen as fit to receive the honor of any Muse. 
What follows from this? Why, that the theatre, to be successful, 
must be one thing and not every thing! If must be a place to which 
taste and sensibility may at all times repair, without dread of insult,— 
without being shocked by brutal and indecent exhibitions.* It must not 








barriers of society and safety are soon passed, and laws prove themselves to be 
mere words upon fragile parchment which hands may rend, and fire burn. Per. 
haps one of the most useful influences in the world for the protection of property, 
and the peace and pleasure of society, is the diffusion of a taste for poetry and the 
delicate arts among mankind. We would have the truth insisted upon by our 
leading professious,—by the clergy in particular,—some of whom, we regret to 
say, we have heard disparage the divine art. Poetry is of immense utility to man- 
kind. Itmay be made so, atleast. Is itnothing to polisa the mind,—to refine the 
manners,—to prompt the son! with aspirations a little beyond the mere love of 
money-inaking? Is it nothing to prepare us for the influence of virtue,—of a 
proper morality, and the loftiest aspirations of devotion? For we contend that 
poetry,—as we define it, and as it should be taught,—has all these effects, and 
must exercise this wide and extensive jurisdiction. Let the utilitarians look to it, 
In their thirst for gain, they have sneered at and scorned the very influences, with. 
out which the popular mind must always be brutal in its propensities and reckless 
in its pursuits. 


* The gross language, and sometimes still grosser exhibitions, heard and seen 
at our theatres in some of the larger cities of the Union, are quite enough, of 
themselves, to induce some hesitation on the part of refined and intelligent men, 
in going to these places, and still more, in taking with them the females of their 
families. ‘The minor exhibitions of mere coarseness of manners which are not 
always to be found among the ignorant, have the effect, if not of driving away 
and discouraging the well-behaved spectator, at least of interfering with and di- 
minishing his pleasure. These instances of misconduct usually come from the 
darker and cheaper parts of the house. We have spoken elsewhere in the body 
of this article against the custom of providing secret places for improper persons, 
as if the visits of such persons, at such a place, were not only expected, but desir. 
ed. There can be no doubt that such is the case, and we have been told that a 
free ticket is given, in many instances, to prostitutes, by managers, to induce their 
attendance, and consequently increase the attraction to the licentious young men 
of the city. This could not be the case, if there was not a particular quarter of 
the house given to such persons, the remoteness and darkness of which invite to 
impropriety. ‘The moralist may well argue against the use of the drama for this 
abuse of its principles and privileges; and it may be well for the proprietors of 
such an establishment to exact good security trom the lessee or lessees, by which 
he or they will be bound for aterm of years, (and thus owe something to the mo. 
ral sense of the community as a citizen,) be. held to the equal pricing of all divis- 
ions of the house, to the equal distribution of light, and to the securing, at all 
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be a place for “ground and lofty tumbling;? ’ it must not show up the 
tricks of monkeys, or the feats of horses. It must be, in brief, a home 
for the drama,—for that noblest of the fine arts, which, through our 
best dramatists, appeals to godlike sensibilities, noble, natural pase 
sions, correct tastes, and honorable purposes. We do not mean to 
object to the monkey and horses in toto; but send them to their proper 
place, the circus and the stud. 

What then exclaims the manager? He says, “If we do this, theat- 
ricals cannot succeed at all. Our’ chief patronage comes from those 
same vulgar. ‘They come to see us, when the polite and intelligent 
keep away. We must consult the tastes of those who feed us. Ac. 
tors and managers must live; and if the legitimate drama is no favorite, 
we must give entertainment to the illegitimate. We confess that the 
former is the more noble art, and we should, ourselves, infinitely prefer 
to play the hero rather than the clown. But when the hero cannot 
get his mutton chops, the clown makes a fortune; and our patriotism, 
not differing from that of the professional patriot now-a-days, does not 
call upon us to starve, in order that the good public should rejoice in a 
more itnproved dramatic task.”’ 

It will be a difficult matter to convince a manager, having such 
‘views, that he is not right, as well in his premises as in his inferences 
therefrom. We should strive, till doomsday, to explain to him, that 
the audience for the Muse must be a small ove in every community. 
She craves to find “audience fit, though few,”—she asks for no crowd. 
The manager has different notions. He builds a house which is quite 
too large for a select audience; and he tries in vain to fill it. How 
does he amend his first error? By extending the province of the dra- 
ma. He calls in “farce,’—and the vulgar, who desired to behold no 
“passionate and all-controlling grief,” now throng to behold the “lewd 
gesture, and the sly grimace.” ‘The work of degradation has begun, 
and the manager cannot retrace his steps. He must go forward; and, 
by rapid transitions, the character of the house undergoes a change. 
Shakspeare gives way to Arlecchino; and the lovers of the one, are 
compelled to yield the ground, after a brief struggle, to the uproarious 
votaries of the other. The house is filled, the pockets of the manager 

are filled; and he has now conclusive, and, to him, quite satisfactory 
reason for regarding the legitimate drama as a mere humbug.* But 





times, of the presence of an adequate police. The police, indeed, as we have 
said elsewhere, should be city officers, assigned and uniformed by the city, paid 
by the city funds, and accountable only to the city authorities. ‘They should be 
permanently salaried even when the theatre is not in operation, and their pay 
should be the price of the license granted to the company before performance. 


* In speaking of the Jegitimate drama, I would not be understood to confine the 
performances to the comparatively narrow range of tragedy and comedy. The 
opera and the melo drama are, to my mind, portions of the legitimate drama, since 
they belong to the great family of the fine aris, and appeal equally to natural and 
proper tastes, and legitimate sensibilities. ‘The incipient artist may gain many 
admirable lessons frum the contemplation of fine scenery, associated with the 
crowning moral, which must necessarily arise from the presence of human action 
close along with it. The embryo musician is taught, by the performances of the 
great masters which he can scarcely hear any where else, to attune his own Strains 
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his success is beheld with the jealous eyes of rival speculation. Other 
managers survey his progress, and never yet did cupidity suffer mono. 
poly to hold his ground long. A rival house is established,—another, 
and yet another. The gains are divided,—and reduced. What fol. 
lows! Competition lessens prices, and, consequently, profits; and the 
worthy managers fail onevery hand. This has been the brief, but cor- 
rect, history of English and American mangement for the last twenty 
years or more. 

The mistake arises in the beginning from the assumption that the 
great mass are properly,—or can be,—the patrons of the fine arts. 
We lay it down as an irrefutable fact, that while the lower orders will 
crowd every night for a month to behold the monkey tricks of a circus, 
they will not endure the performance of any one noble tragedy, with 
the uttered poetry, more than once or twice in the same period; while, 
on the other hand, we are equally bold to assert, that the spectator who 
has properly honored the Muse, and has duly appreciated her achieve. 
ments, will not be won to go more than once or twice, to behold the 
tumblings which so delight and dazzle the uneducated. ‘The classes 
are as different as day and night; and the “art”? must fail which relies 
for patronage on the endeavor to force the two into intimate connection.* 
The fine arts are patrician in their natnre. The taste for them can 
only be based upon education, politeness, and warm, delicate and well 
adjusted affections. 

What follows from this?) Theatres for the legitimate drama must 
contemplate small, and not large, assemblies. ‘They should be build- 
ings of moderate size; the companies should be limited, but select; and 
the price of admission should be the same to all portions of the house. 
That price should be a good one, calculated according to the general 
principles which govern, or should govern, the establishment. A small 
stock company, each member of which knows his place, and to a toler- 
ble extent his business, will be sustained by such an institution; but it 
will not pay for stars which shine for a few nights only, leaving us in 
darkness, and discontented with what remains, forever after. 

There is one more suggestion which may as well be made in this 
paper. It is, that, in the erection of a theatre, no place in particular 





to the standard of superior genius. Whatever prompts high endeavor in any of 
the Arts would seem to be the Jegitimate province of theatricals. 

Thinking of scenery, reminds us to suggest to the proprietors the adoption of 
some fine landscape for the drop. The Fails of Niagara, copied from the Draw- 
ing Room Scrap Book, of the last year, would be the very thing. 


* This disposition to bring arts and objects, the most opposite, together, is pecu- 
liarly American; and is no doubt the immediate result, first, of our poverty and 
necessities, as a people; and, next, ot an exceeding vanity. In one or two of 
our great cities, the “Trades and Mechanics’ Union,” have actually offered pre- 
miums for the exhibition before them of the best paintings, and appointed commit- 
tees, from their own bodies, to sit in judgment upon the colors of a superior art. 
This is, perhaps, the very consummation of impudence; quite as bad as if the 
cobblers and joiners of a city, should invite the lawyers and doctors to argue be- 
fore them upon their respective professions, and give medals to the pleader, who, 
in their opinion, should most happily acquit himself. 


t+ Starring,—so called,—is decidedly an evil. It breaks down the spirit, morti- 
fies the pride, and diminishes the income of the good stock actor. The little heed 
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should be assigned for the reception of improper persons. ‘To con- 
template the presence of improper persons, and to assign a place in 
especial for their reception, is to give a direct sanction, not only to their 
attendance, but to their improprieties. In order to make this resolve 
more effectual, all parts of the house should be equally lighted up,— 
equally exposed to the inspection of the public, and equally under the 
control of the police, who should be assigned for this purpose, uniform- 
ed and armed by the city, and paid out of the license money, which the 
authorities shall deem it proper to demand of the manager. The op- 
portunity for vice leads to vice, and secrecy is a frequent source of er- 
ror. A dark gallery assigned to improper persons, affords somethin 
like impunity to improper conduct; and the vicious youth, and vulgar 
woman, who would shrink from misconduct with the eyes of a theatre 
upon them, are not apt to be scrupulous when in a place where con- 
cealment yields a cover to licentiousness. 

Go to the French theatre in New Orleans, and if it be not materi. 
ally altered from what it was in 1825, you will wonder at the nice pro- 
priety, the courtly grace, and admirable deportment, equally of the ac- 
tors andthe audience. ‘There is no strife,—no noise,—no brutal indif- 
ference to the claims and rights of those around. During the progress 
of the performance, you may hear a pin drop. The house is so ar- 
ranged that the costume* of its visitors is almost entirely visible to the 
eye of the observer, and this arrangement necessarily leads to a eare 
and taste in dress which is delightful to behold, and makes the coup 
dil most splendid. ‘The moment you appear within sight of the dress- 
circle,—if, like our republican citizens generally, you think it not vul- 
gar to keep your haton in the presence of ladies, and you make your en- 





paid by the people to Richard who enters London with Bolingbroke, gives Shak- 
speare an opportunity to borrow a fit likeness from the theatre in illustration, which 
not inaptly describes the stock player after the departure of a star: 





‘As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well.graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him who enters next 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious: 

Even so,” &c. 


But, starring, perhaps, cannot so well be done without; since the best taste will 
assuredly desire to behold, if it can, the best performer. ‘The true mode to di. 
minish the evil, will be in the adoption of a suggestion we have elsewhere made. 
A small select stock company, performing only three times a week, will, in a little 
time, render the audience independent of the star. 


* Costume is another matter about which our actors have, in many instances, a 
most un-Kemble-like indifference. I have seen a knight of the middle ages, wear- 
ing a hussar dress of the last. Our actors should not be less choice upon this 
subject than were the English gentry in the first periods of art in that country. 
We learn from Cunningham, that a knight’s portrait, at that time, was little more 
than an illuminated schedule of his wardrobe; and even to a very late day in the 
history of painting, (if, indeed, it be not somewhat in vogue yet,) this splendid bar- 
barism continued in practice. Their galleries, until their perfect acquaintance 
with foreign art, were mere estuaries for big wigs, long queues, and fantastic 
Flemish small clothes. So obnoxious was the whole nation to this sin of taste, 
that it became the object of an amusing satire at the hands of art. One Lucas 
De Heere, a painter and small poet, painted the English people as a naked man, 
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tree without removing it, you hear the cry from all parts of the house, 
of “chapeau!” “chapeau!” “chapeau!” until you take it off. If you 
are ignorant, or obstinate, a gen d’arme approaches, and civ.|ly informs 
you that the requisition of the house must be obeyed. ‘There is no 
uproar,—no squabbling,—no confusion. All is orderly, and ravishing 
by its very method and grace, even if the charms of superior acting be 
wanting. But even this is not often the case. ‘The French actors 
seem to have been made for the vaudeville; and, indeed, for that mat 
ter, the Frenchman is a born actor of the graceful society comedy. 

Would you have a contrast, such as will admiratly illustrate the 
views which we have given above? Go to the American Theatre in 
New Orleans,—not a mile off; amd there behold the audience and the 
scene! Mark the uproar, the continual noise, the clamor, the confu- 
sion, the geveral regardlessness to the claims of the individual and of 
propriety, alike. ‘Thecontrast will make you reflect if you never did be- 
fore. Itis humiliating in the last degree to what is vulgarly,—though, 
perhaps, proudly,—called “Republicanism;” and should convince us, if 
nothing else can, of the error of endeavoring to force a principle of 
national government into familiar application to the rules and regula- 
tions of society. We may all agree that the vulgar and the ignorant 
have equal claims with ourselves upon the protection of the laws, but 
when the unreflecting gentry presume to claim a place in the saloon 
with us, and to “be-sister” and “be-brother” us and ours, with a “hail. 
fellow-well-met” familiarity, the demand is a little too much for pa- 
tience, and the presumption may well call for punishment. 

The performances in the French Theatre in New Orleans take place 
but once or twice a week. When the Charleston theatre was in its 
glory, in the days of Holman, Cooper,* and the veterans of that palmy 











having a pair of shears and various stuffs about him, in the choice of which he 
was equally divided and confounded. A similar design had these verses written 
under it by one Andrew Borde: 


“Tam an Englishman, and naked I stand here 
Musing in mind what raiment I shall wear; 
Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
And now I will wear——I cannot tell what.” 


And there and thus the artist leaves him standing, a victim to his now rare fastidi-. 
ousness. This is no fault with our actors,—they wear every thing; and if the 
reader ever visited, among other uncouth places, the Bowery Theatre in New 
York, he will not need to be reminded of the inappropriateness of Hamblin’s 
equipments on most occasions, 


* The name of this old Roman of our stage brings up a long train of memories; 
and when we think of his majestical and symmetrical person, the deep mellow 
tones of his voice, the stern beauty of his face, his grace, his propriety, and ull 
that made him, an actur, almost alone in our regards, we cannot but mourn that 
we have but one term of prime, and that, alas! lingers by us for no very long sea. 
son. We have but one era, and that passes like a sun glance. Yet with Cooper, 
longer perhaps than with men ordinarily, the strength and the beauty, the grace 
and the power, have lingered, if not in the excellence of their maturity, at least 
with enough of its charm to remind us of what it was. His form is still (when 
we last saw him, a year or two ago.) the form of manliness;—he has still much of 
the flexibility and the grace of youth. His comprehensive sense is yet remarkably 
acute, and the muscles of his face almost as much under their control as ever. 
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day in our theatrical history, we believe we do not err in saying that 
the performances seldom exceeded three nights in the week. Three 
nights are quite enough, and, performing only this number, the actors 
will then be better able to do justice to their parts. To play every 
night, the task of memorizing alone, would be beyond almost any pow- 
ers, and no actor, under such circumstances, could do either himself or 
his author justice. Theatricals, under these restrictions, would then 
be the delicacy that they should be; and we should never have a sur- 
feit of them. ‘The inisfortune with most people is, that they live too 
fast. ‘They make a meal of a pleasure when they should only take a 
mouthful. ‘The drama is like an exquisite sweetmeat,—to be taken 
sparingly, and unlrequently. ‘The moment we stuff, we sicken; and 
the luxury is lost to us forever. 





He genplan still, poe mere couaneiadions success, with the strong heroes of the 
drama; and but recently, we learn, (though we have not seen him in the character,) 
with that versatility of mental compass, which is the prime constituent of true 
genius, he has succeeded, in old age, in the character of Fal~taff,—the lying, 
thieving, knavish, sack-drinking, boastful, cowardly, gluttonous, sottish, but withal 
incomparably and redeemingly witty and humorous Jack Falstaff. The univer. 
sality of this character has been heretofore the chief difficulty im its personation. 
There are so many features to reconcile, so many discrepancies to overcome, so 
many discords to subdue, so many evil traits to show at full, yet soften to an en- 
durable representation, that it should be one of the last, as it would be one of the 
greatest, triumphs if an actor should succeed in it. Falstaff is one of the nearest 
enibodiments to the life of any of Shakspeare’s creations;—and after all, the cha. 
racter can never be so well understood upon the stage as in the closet. The best 
actor could only give usa single glimpse of the knight of Eastcheap; and that 
glimpse would present us with but one phase of a nature, which its very univer- 
sality would make us fail to recognise as true. 





THE APPROACH OF SUMMER. 


Now, in her glowing livery of flowers, 
New-born, and sweetly blooming, in the bowers, 
Where nature fills her lap with fruits,—and gleams 
The prairie-carpet with its stars and streams; 
Comes forth, with laughing eye and golden hair 
Curling and flashing round a neck more fair, 

The flush’d and revelling summer.— 

At a glance 
Winter arouses from the icy trance, 
That kept him, a fond loiterer, and now goes, 
Lingering and sad, to his own home of snows.— 
All freed, the steel-bound waters where he lay 
Resume the furrows of a former day,— 
Shake off his leaden rule,—o’erturn each dyke, 
And, in excess of freedom, rebel-like, 
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With force, no power can manage,—no curb chain, 
Ascend the valley and usurp the plain. 


The mountain wears no more the brow of age, 
And nature leaves her lonely hermitage, 
Now desolate no longer,—to abide, 
With prattling waters on the mountain’s side. 
They murmur on beneath her pensive eye, 
As, from the mother’s side, the child darts by; 
Returning still, yet threatening still to fly.— 
Banks on each side, rise up and fringe the green, 
The silver torrent prancing down between, 
With a fit burden to the towering trees, 
Through which, still sleepless, comes a vagrant breeze, 
That hums and flies away like training bees. 


Earth has a labour in her womb below,— 
The heeding ear may catch the murmuring flow, 
Of mingling strifes and sounds,—the strifes of toil, 
Of those who counsel, and of those who moil;— 
Various in product, not less various, still, 
The forms that follow and obey her will,— 
She hath no void beneath the searching eye, 
Unfilled, of water, valley, hill or sky.— 
There runs the lizard o’er the freshest flowers, 
As death gives shadow to our sunniest hours. 
There, the gay butterfly, on varied wing, 
Pursues the insect that it cannot sting. 
There goes the coiling serpent with raised crest, 
And warning rattle, to his slimy nest,— 
Vex’d by pursuit, he slowly wins his way, 
Nor seems unwilling to prolong his stay,— 
For closely press’d, he would not shun the strife, 
And he who takes, must battle for his life. 


Turn where the dove,—meet contrast!—with his mate 
Just won, delighted with his new estate, 
Lingers beside the path, a fearless thing, 

Nor claims the succor of his idle wing;— 
Nature endows him with the season’s sense, 
Where all is breathing hope and confidence,— 
And heedful of her interests, man decrees 
Their safety from the fowler. Thus we seize 
Our sweetest lessons of preserving good, 
From the dumb nature and unthinking mood,— 
For it were base to wrong the faith implied, 
Which seeks our steps, nor hurries once aside, 
Though life is dearer now, so full of iove, 
And fear is the first instinct of the dove! 


G. B.S. 
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AN ADDRESS 


To THe CANDIDATES FOR THE Decree OF Docror or MEDICINE, DELIVERED AT THE 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF THE Mepicat Con.ece or Sourn Caroiina, Marcu 


15Tu, 1837. By J. B. Wuirriner, A. M., M. D., Presipent or THe Mepicar 
Society oF SoutH-CaRoLina. 


[ Abridged for the Southern Literary Journal and Monthly Review.] 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 

Time, in his rapid course, has brought us to the close of another 
academic year. A new era in your literary, scientific, and professional 
life, is now commencing,—and new scenes opening to your view. 

We are assembled for purposes high and honorable—important in 
their consequences,—in their character momentous. 

The sensations and the feelings which the return of this anniversar 
is calculated to awaken, are various and peculiar,—especially when we 
look down the long vista which lies before us, we behold a prospect 
either bright or dark according to the condition and circumstances of 
our mental vision. 

Those who are in the morning of life-—whuv have all the world before 
them,—and who of course have but little experience to guide them, are 
naturally enough led to contemplate the future,not only with a partial eye, 
but to view the great panorama of life in the most attractive light. To 
such, all is bright and beautiful:—but to those who have passed through 
the fiery ordeal, —who have had more experience in the common affairs 
of life, and especially those peculiar to the profession of medicine,—to 
whom the world is not all anticipation,—to such, the future presents a 
different aspect,—not indeed of gloom and despondency,—for such 
having the benefit of experience, and being governed by a maturity of 
judgment, generally see men and things turough a proper medium,— 
and viewing them with less optical delusion, are therefore more likely 
to estimate them aright. Although the past may present many pleas- 
ing and delightful reminiscences, and the future teem with many bright 
and glowing hopes,—yet all to them is not sunshine. They are but too 
sensible of the weakness and frailty of human nature, the depravity of 
mankind, and the necessity there is for a moral regeneration of the 
world. Although their path may not have been strewed with flowers,— 
nor their cup have overflowed with blessings,—yet they have the 
pleasing satisfaction of knowing that they have not lived in vain,—and 
feel a consciousness that they have done some good in the world,—that 
by their labors for the amelioration of the condition of suffering hu- 
manity, they have increased the amount of human happiness,—and by 
their zeal in the cause of medical science, perhaps have added some- 
thing to the stock of human improvement. As life draws towards its 
close, they are happy in being able to feel and to say,—that they have 
in some measure at least fulfilled the objects and duties of their crea- 
tion, and now await their destiny in the righteous judgment of their 
Creator. 


Permit me, my young friends, before I place in your hands the parch.- 
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ment which you are to bear away as an evidence of your attainments 
in medical science, and of our confidence in your ability to be useful 
to your fellow men, and before [| affix the final seal of approbation, to 
offer you a few remarks in relation to the high and honorable but labo- 
rious profession which you have chosen, the responsibilities of which 
you are now about to assume. 

This day terminates your connection with the Medical College of 
South Carolina. The scene of your scholastic labor and studies is 
about to be changed. That which was theory, is now to be reduced to 
practice,—that which was preparation, is now to be brought to action. 
Let us then, young gentlemen, endeavor to improve the present occa- 
sion, by devoting the short time allotted to this address, 

First,—To a consideration of the relation in which you stand to 
society in a scientific and professional point of view; and, Secondly,— 
The relation in which you stand to society in a moral and religious 
point of view. 

It becomes me not to compliment you on the choice of your Alma 
Mater, nor, in this eonnection, to speak of the judgment which governed 





you in the choice. Happy are we if this institution has subserved — 


your purposes, and equalled your expectations. That it should supply 
all your wants and wishes, in the attainment of a profession, the stu- 
dies of which are so extensive, the requirements so great, the labors 
and duties so laborious, the responsibilities so painful, is more than we 
could reasonably expect. But that you have found within these walls 
ample opportunities for the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of 
Anatomy and Physiology, there can be no doubt. The zeal, industry, 
and indefatigable exertions of the respective Professors,—their scien- 
tific descriptions and lucid demonstrations,—the extensive anatomical 
museum attached to the college, together with the facilities for private 
dissection which are here furnished, could not fail to produce the hap- 
piest results,—and to perfect you in the fundamental branches of a 
medical education. That you have enjoyed equal opportunities of in- 
struction from the chairs of Surgery, Materia Medica, Obstetricy, and 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, will be readily conceded,—and 
that it has been your privilege to enjoy signal advantages in the de- 
partment of Chemistry, is beyond all question. You have been taught, 
not only the philosophy of the science, but its direct application to the 
practice of medicine. In addition to the means already enumerated, 
you have had the benefit of the public institutions of the city, and have 
received Clinical instruction from the Surgeon of the Marine Hospital, 
and from the Physician of the Alms House. You have also had ac- 
cess to the Medical Society’s extensive and valuable library,—which is 
certainly no small privilege. 

Need I, gentlemen, mention the superior advantages which you have 
derived from the smallness of your class? Although it may perhaps 
have been regarded unfortunate for your teachers, it certainly has con- 
tributed very much to your interest. You have not only been brought 
nearer to the subject of operation or demonstration,—been enabled to 
inspect more closely every preparation,—but you have received more 
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personal attention from your instructers, than could possibly have been 
bestowed upon you individually, had your numbers been augmented to 
a crowd. 

Under ail these circumstances so favorable to your improvement, 
based too upon a thorough collegiate and classical education, need we 
hesitate to send you forth into the world with the sanction and under 
the patronage of this institution, to engage in benevolent enterprises, to 
combat disease, and to wage war with death? Can we doubt your 
ability to be useful to your fellow-citizens?’ Should we then hesitate to 
say, that you are prepared to sustain an honorable relation to society 
as scientific and professional men? 

But, gentlemen, whatever the amount of your present acquirements 
may be, let me admonish you, that the profession of medicine is not 
like the exact sciences, the same yesterday, to-day and forever,—but 
it is one of action and progression. Be not, then, satisfied with what 
you already know,—nor contented with any given amount of know. 
ledge at any time,—but endeavor to keep pace with the improvements 
of the profession, and, if possible, add something to the general stock. 
Avail yourselves of that period of time, while you are waiting to get 
into business, (and there is such a time in the professional career of al- 
most every man,) to review your studies, and to read such medical 
books as you may not have had time to study during the period devo- 
ted to your pupilage. The course of medical reading and study is so 
extensive, that three or four years seem to be sufficient to enter only the 
vestibule of the elaborate science. ‘Then 





‘Study and be great, die and be glorious.’ 


We come now, secondly, to a consideration of the peculiar relation 
in which you stand to society in a moral and religious point of view. 

Under this head several topics are comprehended,—and, Ist. As to 
the various modes of obtaining business. 

This is a point which occupies the thoughts and engrosses the atten. 
tion of the young physician, perhaps more than any other. It is by 
him considered of paramount importance; and to one whose subsis- 
tence depends upon the practice of medicine, it is of serious conside- 
ration. The theme is fruitful;—it embraces the whole subject of em. 
piricism, and therefore deserves something more than a mere passing 
notice. 

Medicine was called by the ancients “The divine Art.” Such was 
the estimation in which the profession was held in former times, that 
even kings and potentates aspired to its practice. And if medicine in 
its infancy was considered a divine art, how much more is the noble 
science of modern medicine entitled to that appellation when legiti- 
mately practiced. But, gentlemen, | am sorry to say, in this enlight- 
ened age, that the profession is degraded by servile and unhallowed 
hands,—and not unfrequently prostituted to the most avaricious and 
sordid purposes. The mass of mankind,—I will not say a few, but the 
majority,—are both ignorant and prejudiced i in regard to the principles 
and practice of medicine. Ignorance begets prejudice. On these ac- 
counts the multitude are continually disposed to patronize, uphold, and 
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support empiricism,—or, to call things by their right names, quackery, 
gentlemen. 

I trust these remarks apply to no part of my enlightened audience. 

But “you are aware that a certain portion of every community are 
gullible on some subjects, and on none so easily as that of medicine. 
Those who think and reason, if indeed such think and reason at all, 
may perhaps sometimes theorise tolerably well; but when they come 
to the practice, ah! there is the witchery,—in that, there must always 
be some mystery. And for such appetites there are those who are 
ever ready to supply food. Mystery to them is much more palatable 
than plain common sense. If a case occurs which presents any diffi. 
culty to the regularly bred physician, especially an incurable case, one 
of those redoubtable knights of the brass pestle is immediately sum. 
moned to administer or to apply his nostrum,—as if ignorance and pre- 
tension could succeed where science and skill fail. And if the patient 
survives the humbug,—O, what a wonderful cure! It is immediately 
published far and wide, to feed the credulity of those who require this 
kind of condiment. Our papers of late have groaned under the bur- 
den of such foul matter. 

It seems as if a certain portion of mankind was not only willing to 
be imposed upon, but that they delight in imposition, for they generally 
reward it both liberally and cheerfully,—and when they have been 
guliled themselves, they are almost sure to recommend their oracle to 
all their friends and neighbors. Men of this description are pretty 
well hit off by Dr. Caustic, in the following lines: 


It’s sometimes said, ‘in a desperate case, 
A quack may take the doctor’s place, 
And wise physicians let him try, 

Because the patient can but die.’ 


Think not, gentlemen, that I am disposed to make light of serious 
things;—this is a grave subject, and one which requires your serious 
consideration. So true is it, that quackery finds countenance and sup- 
port from the public, that in the neighboring State of Georgia, their 
wholesome laws regulating the practice of medicine have been repeal. 
ed,and quackery legalized. ‘The same thing has lately been attempted 
in this State, but, to the credit of the Legislature, it failed. And even 
where salutary laws do exist, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to obtain a jury of twelve men, all sufficiently enlightened and 
independent to agree to find a bill of indictment, much less a verdict of 
guilty, against one of these favorites of the public. It was for this rea- 
son that the notorious ‘Thompson eluded the action of the law, and es- 
caped condign punishment. 

The primary object of every species of empiricism undoubtedly is, 
to get employment,—the ultimate object is gain; and there are various 
grades of it, from a significant shrug of the shoulder to the rankest 
Thomsonianism. Hence the situation of that physician whose merits 
entitle him to favor and confidence, who scorns to stoop to vulgar or 
common means,—more especially to immoral means,—of obtaining 
business,—who finds himself neglected in the midst of society,——ought 
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to interest the feelings and excite the sympathies of all the virtuous and 
good. And could these always be commanded, patronage would fol- 
low, and virtue would in some measure meet its appropriate reward. 

But, gentlemen, it is my duty to apprize you of the difficulties you 
have to encounter in professional life,—and to inform you, that, how- 
ever delightful the study of medicine may be, and whatever pleasing 
anticipations you may indulge of opportunities of doing good, trials 
await you in the practice. ‘There all your moral qualities will be 
called into exercise,—your virtue will be subjected to a severe test. 

In no profession, except that of law, and perhaps no calling reputed 
honorable, is the temptation to deviate from the standard of moral rec- 
tictude so great, as in the profession of medicine. And I pity the man 
of easy virtue, who is obliged to get his living solely by the practice of 
medicine. He will find his path beset with snares on every side,— 
and he may be regarded truly fortunate, if he does not yield to some 
of the seductive influences by which he is surrounded. Such a man’s 
cupidity is liable to be tempted to adopt the means of obtaining busi- 
ness and emolument, which he finds so successfully employed by those 
for whom in his conscience he can feel no respect. 

I have several times known yourg practitioners who have started off 
with good intentions, just views, and honorable principles and practice, 
who, not succeeding in this course according to their wishes and expec. 
tations, after trying it a while, adopt that of the empiric. Better, gen- 
tlemen, turn scavengers for an honest livelihood, than eat the bread of 
luxury, by the abandonment of your principles, in the adoption of such 
a course. 


Better is a little with righteousness, than great revenues without 
right. 

I know not of a more melancholy case, (and it is one by no means 
rare,) than that of a modest, pure minded young physician of unques- 
tionable talents, who has spent years of severe labor and study in the 
acqusition of medical science, and perhaps, too, exhausted his patrimo- 
ny in his efforts to qualify himself to serve the public,—whose high 
minded and honorable principles, are too inflexible to permit him to 
yield to the whims and caprices, much less to condescend to flatter the 
prejudices of the people,—who, after all, finds himself not only neg. 
lected by his friends, and those whom he had hoped to serve,—but ex- 
cluded or superseded by the boldness and assumptioa of the most igno. 
rant pretenders. 

Such a man’s spirit may be subdued, and his heart may sink within 
him,—but his principles cannot be overcome; they will bear him tri- - 
umphantly along, through every trial and every difficulty. 

And it is not the young man alone who is affected by this lamenta- 
ble state of things; even those who have age and experience, and 
whose principal fortune consists in their well-earned fame, are liable to 
the mortification of being superseded in particular cases, by eve 
mountebank that comes along, who chooses to assume the title of 
doctor. 

Be not dismayed, my young friends, at this appalling picture,—nor 
despair at the prospect before you,—but be assured there is room for 
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you. Aspire to desseve, and you will be sure to command the respect 
and attention, and secure the patronage of the liberal and enlightened 
few. With these you must endeavor to be content, and leave the rest 
to the mercy of the quacks, to be dealt with according to their pleasure. 

In every condition, and under all the trying circumstances of life, 
like the royal oak, stand firm amidst the storms and tempests by 
which you may be surrounded,—and not like the bending osier, which 
waves at every breeze, and trembles and totters until it falls,—yield 
yourselves up to destruction. 

From what has been said, you are not to infer that I would discour- 
age popularity as a means of obiaining business, provided you can ac. 
quire it honorably and fairly. But 1 would not have you, like Absa. 
lom, acquire it by treachery and deceit, lest your end should be like 
his. Popularity is enduring only when founded on true and genuine 
merit. Be civil and polite to all men,—kind and courteous,—indus- 
trious and attentive to business,—good to the poor. All thts you may 
do without compromising your dignity. Urbanity and gentleness of 
manner, are winning graces, and are by no means incompatible with 
stern and inflexible principle. 

The great Dr. Danforth of Boston, so learned and so eminent in his 
profession, scarcely made his bread during the first ten years of his 
practice in that city. 

Remember then, gentlemen, that 





‘Blessings forever wait on virtuous deeds, 
Although a late, a sure reward succeeds.’ 


2d.—The next topic to which I would invite your attention, is preju- 
dice. 

In the profession, upon the duties of which you are now about to 
enter, you will have a load of prejudice to encounter. First, against 
some of the means you have been taught to employ in the cure of 
diseases,—perhaps some of your most efficient and best remedies. 
And if you are honest and independent enough to employ them as you 
ought, the prejudices which exist against your remedies will be very 
likely to attach to yourselves. You must be prepared for this state of 
things, and instead of yielding to ignorance and prejudice, and pander. 
ing to a vitiated appetite, to the great hazard of your patient,—you 
should stand firm to your principles, relying on your own wisdom and 
strength in the employment of such agents, and those to such an ex. 
tent, as your judgment may dictate. A temporizing, inefficient, or ill 
directed practice, has a tendency to prolong disease, and to break down 
the constitution, in cases where life is not the forfeit. And when you 
come to be introduced into practice, you will find, too, that it is no un- 
common thing, under such kind of treatment, for patients to die of the 
simple Phlegmasia, as pleurisy, peripneumony, &c. Such a result is a 
reproach to any physician, when timely application is made, and a fair 
opportunity afforded, for the employment of appropriate and necessary 
measures. In the city of Charleston, (not so, however, in the neigh- 
boring country,) you will find immense prejudices existing against the 
use of certain remedies, particularly calomel and the lancet,—two of 
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your most enlante ond efficient agents in the cure of 1 many y of the ills 
to which flesh is heir. The former should be regarded as the Samson 
of the Materia Medica, and the latter, in a very large class of diseases, 
as the anchor of hope! These invaluable remedies have suffered much 
abuse in the hands of enthusiasts and fools. ‘They have been brought 
into disrepute by their rash and indiscriminate use,—and no doubt their 
timid and injudicious use, too, has also very frequently contributed to 
this unhappy result. Empirics have taken advantage of this circum. 
stance, and have excited a prejudice against them, which they have 
successfully managed to turn to their own account. And this prejudice 
has been fostered and cherished, not by those alone, who, by common 
consent, are called empirics, but by popularity seekers in general. The 
former have scouted the use of the lancet, and have carried their op. 
position to calomel so far as not only to banish it altogether from the 
Materia Medica, but with it, the whole catalogue of medicines drawn 
both from the animal and mineral kingdoms, and have confined them. 
selves to those derived from the vegetable kingdom alone. 

It is therefore not merely the prejudices against blood-letting and 
calomel with which you have to contend, but all those substances de- 
rived from the animal and mineral creation, which constitute two large 
and very important classes of medicines. And in some places preju- 
dices also exist tono Jess extent, against certain medicines derived from 
the vegetable kingdom. I well recollect a lady in the circle of m 
father’s practice at the North, whose aged mother died after taking the 
Digitalis Purpurea, or common Foxglove. In other words, the article 
was used in her mother’s case, in the course of her last sickness. 
Such was her prejudice against it from that circumstance, that she 
could never after be prevailed upon to take it herself, nor would she 
consent to its use in her family. 

Instead of promoting your own personal aggrandizement by encour. 
aging popular prejudice against any article of the Materia Medica, it 
is your bounden duty, young gentlemen, to breast the storm.—and espe- 
cially to bear up against the unfounded prejudices which exist against 
calomel and the lancet, by endeavoring to enlighten and corréct the 


public mind in regard to these important remedial agents;—and I know 


of no way that you can better effect this, than by the judicious use of 
them yourselves, by which you will be able to demonstrate their value 
and importance to society. Use them openly and boldly,—but always 
with discrimination and judgment, for they are edge tools,—and not sud 
rosa, as is too often the case in regard to the former, by those who have 


not independence and firmness enough to stem the current of popular 
prejudice. 


3d —Ingratitude. 


It is painful to my feelings to bring to your view so much that is un- 
pleasant in your profession. But, gentlemen, it is better that you should 
be made acquainted with the whole subject at once from others, than that 
you should come to « knowledge of disagreeable facts by degrees from 
your Own experience, and that too at a time when it would perhaps 
excite astonishment, and create a painful degree of disappointment. 

Among the great variety of characters which you will meet with in 
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professional life, there will be some who will not appreciate your best 
services. You may exercise all your talents and skill, and devote a 
large portion of your time and attention to their service, both by day 
and by night, with decided success, too; and after all, you will not be 
sure of their confidence and unwavering friendship. After having per. 
formed ninety-nine acts of professional service and devotion, even 
charitable service, if you fail to perform the hundredth, you incur their 
lasting displeasure,—perhaps their implacable resentment. A distin- 
guished physician of this city once told me, that he attended a family 
who were at first in rather straightened circumstances, during the period 
of fifteen years, without compensation. At length, he got tired of the 
gratuitous service,—and from a change of circumstances in their private 
affuirs, at the end of that period, declined a further attendance. The 
consequence was, that he incurred the resentment of the lady of the 
house, whv not only visited him with reproach, but exercised her influ- 
ence with her next door neighbor, and actually got him dismissed 
from his attendance upon that family. 

Should it ever be your misfortune to meet with such an unkind re- 
turn, | know of no better advice to give for your adoption, than that ' 
you should give full scope to the benevolent feelings of your heart. 
In the language of the great Dr. Rush, forget such unkindness, by giv- 
ing to human nature—a tear! 

I trust, such instances are rare; and I hope, for the honor of human 
nature, they are so. In my own practice, although I have sometimes 
met with unkind returns, and now and then experienced ingratitude 
from my patients,—on the whole, I have more frequently found them 
attentive ard kind-hearted.—generous towards the imperfections of our 
nature,—liberal in their disposition, extremely attached, and grateful 
for services rendered. And I have often heard my honored father say, 
that the consciousness of doing good, and the gratitude of his patients, 
constituted the greatest pleasuse of his life. 

4th.—The only other topic which my own health and strength, and a 
regard for your patience, will permit me to notice on the present occa- 
sion, is Truth. 

Such has been your education, and, I trust, young gentlemen, such is 
your moral character in regard to all the virtues and Christian graces, 
that there can be no necessity for me to inculcate upon you a reverence 
for truth in general. It is not truth in this broad sense, it is not truth 
in the common acceptation of the term, of which I would now speak,— 
but truth as applied to the sick man. 

It is but too common for gentlemen of our profession to think and to 
feel, that in respect to their patierts, so far as their diseases are con- 
cerned, they are not bound by the obligations of truth;—but that it is 
always necessary to encourage and to flatter them, to effect their re- 
covery or to prolong their life. This is an erroneous opinion, and one 
that | am extremely desirous should be corrected. I have seen pa- 
tients encouraged, flattered and deceived by their friends and physicians, 
until they were absolutely cheated out of life, and who knows but 
cheated too out of their soul’s salvation. What, tell a lie to a sick 
man! It is bad enough to deceive in any case, but to tell a lie to a 
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sick and dying man, and thus divert his mind from sacred things,—de. 
prive him of the use of precious time,—time which may perhaps be 
to him of infinite importance,—is unpardonable. Although I have no 
great faith or confidence in the efficacy of a death-bed repentance,— 
believing that man’s hope for the future depends on the manner in 
which he lives, rather than on that in which he dies,—yet I dare not 
take upon me the responsibility of deceiving him;—nor is there an 
necessity for it, or even of concealment; so far from it, that I have 
generally found a frank and free communication to my patients of their 
situation, attended with the happiest results. Unconscious as they often 
are of it, I have frequently given them the first intimation of their dan- 
ger,—and in many instances have been the humble instrument of awa. 
kening them to.a sense of their moral condition. It has been my hap. 
piness upon such occasions to witness the gratification and joy which 
patients on their death bed have evinced on receiving the information, 
and their thankfulness has been manifested by the warm effusions of 
a grateful heart. Instead of alarming them, as is generally appre- 
hended, it inspires them with hope and confidence,—confidence in their 
physician, hope in the efficacy of his remedies,—trust and confidence 
in God. 

Besides the exercise of frankness and candor, your profession will 
place you in a commanding attitude, and frequently afford you oppor- 
tunities of giving good advice, of checking intemperance, profaneness 
and slander, and of reproving licentiousness of every kind. It will 
afford you abundant opportunity for the exercise of charity, and all the 
benevolent feelings of the heart;—and above all it will afford you op. 
portunities for setting good examples to others. Let not, then, your 
light be hid under a bushel, but take heed that it burns clear and bright. 
And may you not shun evil from so Jow a motive as the fear of the 
consequences of sin,—a dread of the punishment that awaits it,—but 
may you entertain loftier views, and be governed by nobler principles, 
and love and practise virtue for virtue’s sake, Thus will you reap the 
reward of a good conscience,—-which is paramount to all earthty con- 
siderations,—-command the approving smiles of heaven, and the appro- 
bation of your God. 

You are now, young gentlemen, about to assume a relation of greater 
responsibility and more deeply interesting to yourselves, more vitally 
important to society, and not less gratifying to your teachers, than any 
you have heretofore sustained. You are about to receive from us the 
highest testimony of confidence which the profession can confer. You 
are now to be admitted to the high and’ responsible station of practi- 
tioners of medicine,—welcomed to full fellowship with the rest of your 
brethren,—invited to participate in the labors and benefits, the cares, 
anxieties, and responsibilities, the hopes and fears, and the pains 
and pleasures, which the profession is calculated to impart, and which 
are inseparable from it. 

Young gentlemen, the connection with this institution which you 
have so long and so honorably sustained, is now to be dissolved, and 
we are to be separated. It only remains for me to confer upon you 
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cs) the degree to which your talents, your application, and your gentle. 
| manly deportment so eminertly entitle you, and with it accept my con- 
gratulations, and my parting benediction. 





A LAMENT, 


OVER A FAILING MUSICAL VOICE. 





Where art thou, friend of former years, 
Thou pleasant voice of song, 

That gushed from out my inmost heart 
In carol soft or strong? 


oe 


Oh, I remember still thy lays, 
Trilled off with thoughtless glee, 
Amid my toys or garden walks, 
Or ’neath the spreading tree. 


Ne pee 


I can recal the nursery song 
That soothed my kitten’s cries, 
And that low note that sought to shut 
My dolly’s staring eyes. 


And I remember, as a dream, 
My mother’s tender pride, 
When calling her young singing bird 
To warble by her side. 


With head erect, hands clasped before, 
And curtsey fitly train’d, 
; I gave the shrill, ambitious song 
With voice unduly strain’d. 


And humbler, holier notes than these, 
Come back through distant years, 

The hymning at that mother’s knee, 
Who bless’d me through her tears. 


a 
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Then higher feeling rose and grew 
My With strong, profound control, - 
| Till rich romance swept o’er my life, 
; And lent my voice a soul. 


On sunny hills, in woodland depths, 

The silver stream along, 
| *Mid meadow-flowers and orchard fruits, 
I poured the dreamy song. 


And when the moon, with chastened smile, 
Look’d downward on mine eye, 

And her soft radiance thrill’d my frame, 
It rose in ecstacy. 





Next Friendship woke my heart’s young tune, 
As, hand by hand still prest, 

Her eyes, like eyes of ‘cherubim, 
Look’d deep within my breast. 


ih And Love stole near, and as he stirr’d 
a That heart’s unruffied sea, 
4 | Tears, smiles, and sighs alternate rose, 
Mi H Struggling for melody. 
{ { 
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Who hath been young, nor own’d that love 
Is like the fabled ray, 

Waking the spirit into song 
As breaks life’s sunny day? 


Then came the carol here and there, 
Heard from the busy wife,— 

Snatches of song that lighten up 
The toils and cares of lite. 


And then the gentle lullaby 
That sooth’d the babe to rest, 
As, sinking like a twilight flower, 
He nestled on my breast. 


Unconscious of the eyes that gaz’d 
With fond devotion there, 

Unconscious of the broken song, 
That torm’d itself to prayer. 


Nor be thy sacred song forgot, 
Voice of the by-gone days! 

The lay of evening penitence, 
The morning hymn of praise. 


Nor yet th’ inspiring, holy swell 
Of Sabbath’s blessed chime, 
Which bore, upon its upward wing, 
The cares of earth and time. 


Oh, truant voice of former song, 
Return, return again! 

My heart is young, awake once more 
Thy glad and solemn strain. 


The bright round hills are standing still, 
The woodland depths are green, 

The orchards glow with autumn fruit, 
And streamlets glide between; 


The lovely moon still mounts her car, 
Flooding the earth and sea,— 

Voice of my youth, on that bright ray 
Why glid’st thou not to me? 


Friendship is true, and love still warm, 
And Sabbath hymns are sung,— 
With passionate appeal [ ask, 
Why leave thy lyre unstrung? 


How silent!—but methinks I hear 
A whisper from afar, 

That tells ine we shall meet again 
Where new-cloth’d voices are! 


And mine, mine own, will sound once more 
Amid the eternal choir, 

And swell in loftier, sweeter strains, 
To some celestial lyre C. G. 
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COMBE’S “CONSTITUTION OF MAN.” 


Boston: Marsu, Caren anp Lyon, 1835. 


Some time has elapsed, since reading this volume of morality, illus. 
trated through the embryo science of Phrenology. But the satisfaction 
and improvement are well remembered. The age is not less indebted 
to Scottish writers for the expositions of moral and intellectual philoso. 
phy, than for their masterly reviews of science and statistics; which 
have given currency to the art of reducing voluminous works to their 
quintessence. Without offering to review the literary claims of the 
book before us, permit me to present the moral. This, I apprehend, is 
the kind of review, which should constitute one object of a literary 
journal. 

The “Constitution of Man,” aims at expounding our moral duty:—as 
morals regard us, either individually,—in our posterity,—or, as a neigh- 
bor, in its greatest extent. And, the manner of treating the subject, by 
dividing the human mind, according to phrenology, points out a means 


by which that modern hypothesis may be, at least, useful in mental phi- — 


losophy. Dr. Combe would instruct us, in the increased responsibility 
of man, by reason of the high prerogative of the human intellect, which 
is bestowed on no other creature; and the end in view, is individual 
improvement and extended usefulness. Without infringing on any 
duty of Christianity, or sentiment of revelation, the author would afford 
his humble aid, in concurrence with the first and great commandment, 
by enforcing the second, which is like unto the first, and inseparable 
from it,—“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is done in a manner so 
striking, by arguments drawn from human consciousness, so concise 
and rational, as to be intelligible to every attentive reader. The im- 
mediate object of the work is to prove, that according to our know- 
ledge of physical nature in general, and of the organic constitution of 
man, mentally and bodily in particular; and, according to our practical 
use of such knowledge, under the guidance of consciousness, benevo- 
lence, and veneration, which are of the essential qualities of the human 
mind, will be our happiness and success in life, either as individuals or 
asa nation. Ina word, to know and to apply our knowledge disinte- 
restedly, benevolently, and under a sense of duty, constitute virtue, 
and lead to happiness. 

To be good, in its ordinary acceptation, is not enough. It might be 
enough, it would seem, if man had no more than the animal propensi- 
ties, and moral sentiments. But man has another great department of 
mind, consisting in the knowing and reflective faculties, or pure intellect; 
and these impose upon him the necessity of knowledge as an absolute 
duty. Goodness, then, brightened by knowledge,—improved and ex. 
tended goodness,—affords him the sphere of hutnan action, and dic- 
tates his task. Unintellectual animals may be excused from the increas 
ed burthen of duty, which knowledge improves, but not inteliectual 
man: his mind makes him a free agent, and he takes the assigned dif- 
ficulties with the great prerogative of intellect, which is at once the 
instrument of his moral nature, and the cause of his great responsibili- 
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ty. With such capacity for knowledge,—with the moral sentiments to 
direct it to the proper object, and with the animal powers to give en- 
ergy in whatever action the will may require,—man is clearly made the 
attificer of his own moral fortunes. If this conclusion assumes the 
free agency of man, | can only’say,—consult your own consciousness; 
it gives the sum of every argument, and decides this great question 
with reasonable assurance. ‘Ihe argument is addressed to human rea- 
son; and, of course, it is assumed that human consciousness is just evi- 
dence of truth. Having once settled, that to acquire knowledge is the 
duty of man, and within his reach, it is plain that not to know, is a fault; 
and carries, with ignorance, (in this world we see it,) the same conse- 
quences as a voluntary aberration from virtue. Ignorance is a wilful 
aberration from that knowledge, which might have been attained, and 
is an essential part of the virtue required of man. 

To love our neighbor as ourself, is the apothegm our author would 
deduce from the moral and organic constitution of our nature. He 
would teach us, that this consists in yielding up the selfish propensities 
to the higher claims of benevolence, consciousness, and veneration for 
justice; and to practice such self-control in all our actions, is the object 
of his book. This is to be done by knowing the faculties of the mind; 
and the author assumes these to be divided, (as we are taught by mo. 
dern phrenology,) into—Ilst. The knowing or intellectual faculties; 
2d. The moral sentiments: and, 3d, The animal propensities. Combe 
would demonstrate, that the animal propensities are selfish, and to be 
used as subordinate to the moral sentiments, which latter aim at justice 
and the general good,—but which moral object can be attained onl 
by the knowledge to be collected by the purely intellectual faculties. 
Whether such a division of the mind be found in the brain of man or 
not, remains to be ascertained. But the relevancy and connection, in 
the conscious operations of intellect, is intelligible; and the division im- 
puted to the mental faculties, serves the purpose of the author admira- 
bly well in conducting the argument. The office of the knowing 
faculties seems to be that of presenting the case to be decided with all 
the learning that it requires. 

The office of the second, (moral sentiments,) is to decide what course 
is to be pursued. Its character is strictly judicial,—while that of the 
third, (the animal propensities,) appears as the ministerial and execu. 
tive functions, to enforce the judgments of the moral department of the 
mind. But the author fairly demonstrates, that the animal propensities 
often act, in the first instance, as mercenary advocates, on the selfish 
side of every question submitted for human conduct, both in hiding 
the information necessary to a right judgment, and in biasing the final 
sentence, for the purpose of self-interest. The influence of the animal 
propensities is indeed frequent, and sometimes enormous,—as happen. 
ed with our first parents. It constitutes the anarchy of the human 
mind, whenever they act in defiance of the knowledge and justice of 
the kindred departments of intellect and morals; and it is against such 
anarchy that the author would guard mankind. 

He does this, by teaching us that kuowledge is a constituent of hu. 
man virtue; and the right application of knowledge, is virtue itself: 
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that the great means of attaining to such virtue, is through a know. 
ledge of the proper office of our mental faculties,—their objects and 
uses,—and by the right use of their respective powers, throughout the 
life of-man. If metaphysical elucidation, or moral sagacity, can be 
aided by this new science of phrenology, let us have it fuirly tried. If 
the operations of the mind are presented to our conception in more dis. 
tinct and intelligible propositions, when referred respectively to classes 
of facuities, the division is a happy improvement in mental science. 

And let me here go alittle beyond the immediate purposes, to notice 
how satisfactorily does the general argument point out the wisdom of our 
own statistical doctrine,—that to render a community of men virtuous, 
patriotic and orderly, they must be well instructed, and education ex. 
tended to the humblest cottage. We will conclude by illustrating, in 
his own plain way, what [ understand to be the fair inductions of our 
author, from the constitution of human nature. If we strike our head 
against a rock, designedly or inadvertently, the bruise equally follows; 
we might have guarded against the pain consequent upon such con- 
duct. If it were an accident, the accident might have been avoided by 
knowledge and circumspection. But the laws of physical nature are 
not to be arrested by our position, or want of caution. We are toavoid 
the means by which the law is put into operation; that is, we are not 
to strike our head against a stone. If disease follow a surfeit, in eat- 
ing or drinking, it arises from the organic laws of man’s constitution; 
and it matters not whether the cause of the disease (surfeit) arises from 
ignorance, incaution, or wilfulness,—the organic law is unchangeable, 
and the same punishment follows. We might have known better, and 
avoided the disease by greater forbearance. In the same manner and 
order of cause and effect, moral evils follow misconduct in life. If we 
get rich by unconscientious means,—as by the infringement of benevo- 
lence, or breaches of confidence,—we must have broken, ignorantly 
or wilfully, the moral laws of human nature: and the anxious rest. 
lessness within us, and then contempt of men, follow the infraction of 
these laws, as surely as sickness after a surfeit of meat or wine. But 
such restlessness and contempt might have been avoided by the know. 
ledge and due consideration of what must follow infractions of consci- 
entiousness, and the disregard of public approbation. ‘The awards of 
moral justice follow our actions with unerring sagacity, and are un- 
changable,—though proper atonement may mitigate their severity, as 
medicine mitigates disease. How strictly are both the rule and the con. 
sequences of the infraction illustrated by the error of our first parents. 
Led by the animal sense of taste, and still more by the craving thirst 
after the knowledge of good and evil, which is so deeply implanted in 
human nature, as to be scarcely repressible; they ate the forbidden 
apple, with a knowledge of all the consequences of their disobedience, 
and “brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 

But why should these ills be entailed upon us,—guiltless, as we are, 
of our parents’ disobedience? The answer is obvious, and within the 
true principles of moral law; which, like the laws of physical nature, 
are unchangeable: and the consequences are an insuperable part of the 
same law, alike unvarying, and our punishment follows its intraction. 
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“He (God) sees that it is, on the whole, for the best,” says the vener. 
able Jacob Abbot, “that man should be left free to sin, if he will; and 
that the nature of sin should be shown, by allowing it to work out, un. 
disturbed, its own awful results, to all connected with the sinner. These 
plans of government he has the firmness to carry out; though ever 
ear they cut down thousands of wretched wives and starved children.” 
“We shall find every where inscribed in blazing characters,” (says the 
same great moralist,) “unbounded power and skill, universal love, and 
inflexible firmness, in the execution of his laws.” But, let it be ever 
borne in mind, that the very misdeed of our first parents, which handed 
down such unavoidable woe to their posterity, has, by the act itself, 
transmitted also that capacity for the knowledge of good and evil which, 
in the fallen state of man, constitutes his protection against the conse- 
quences which follow, so unavoidably, from the infraction of physical 
or moral law; and fhe punishment for which can, in no other way, be 
avoided, than by avoiding the breach of the law, as Adam might have 
avoided the apple; and by his knowledge, united with obedience to the 
highest moral principles, given us the heritage of Paradise, in place of 
death. 

It may be asked, Is there, then, no escape from the evil consequences 
of our great disobedience, and from our daily errors?) Not so,—al- 
though the consequence of every action is fixed, every one may still 
hope. ‘The love and veneration, the gratitude and obedience, that 
reicned in the heart and conduct of Noah, saved not oaly him and his 
family in the midst of agonized humanity, but has transmitted it to the 
world, as the safe inheritance for all posterity. Selfish man would 
take all this, and yet avoid “the sweat of the brow” brought on him by 
the fall of Adam. But, in both cases, the law is the same, and the 
consequences are essential parts of it; and we have to take the evil of 
the one, as well as the good of the other. 

Let us take one other instance from sacred history, which stands be- 
fore the world, clear asnoonday. ‘The piety and justice of Abraham, 
when injustice and cruelty were the order of the day, brought bless. 
ings on his race: and the purity of Joseph confirmed them to the seed 
ot his great ancestor. But we see before our eyes, how these have 
been lost by the obstinate disobedience of their stiffnecked posterity. 
Moral judgment being biased by rebellious propensities, the inscrutable 
sentence follows the error of a perverted will,—drove the children of 
Israel from the land of promise, and leaves them no resting place, 
Prophecy, which is superhuman sagacity, tracing regular sequences 
from remote causes, foresaw the end, from distant ages, and proves the 
certain course of moral law. Is it not, then, manifest that the moral 
law, in its operations upon the human heart, and its consequences upon 
the fortunes of man, is as unchangable as those of the physical and 
organic laws of nature? But still, all may yet hope. “Unbounded 
skill and universal love, are attributes of Deity,—as inseparable as in- 
flexible firmness in the execution of his laws. He can and does unite 
them all, in harmony. And, although our blindness does not always 
see the power of union, yet, in his works, we do see the truth of his 
laws;” and, in the history of man, the consequence of errors. And 
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from these we learn, that to be good, in its proper sense, is to seek for 
happiness; and to seek with meritorious exertion of duty, is to deserve 
mercy; and through it as surely comes our happiness. Yes!—to be 
good ts to be happy,—in this world assuredly: and in the world to 
come, we trust, not for human desert, but through the grace that gives 
beyond our merits, or bestows for the vigilant exertion of man, and 
his assiduous willingness to be right. “W aTIEs.” 





Mr. Epiror,—The following formed part of a poem written many years ago, 
entitled “The Paladin.” This poem was not long since accidentally destroyed by 
fire. The portion here offered has been restored from memory. 


THE ARAB. 


Ar morn the Paladin and Page 

O’er the wide waste their way pursue, 
Nor stopt until the verdant stage 

Of an oasis, as the dew 


Of evening fell, they gladly gain’d, 
Where a soft couch the herbage spread, 

And founts refresh’d them, while unrein’d 
Their steeds in flowery pastures fed, 


At early dawn, ere overhead 
The wild-bird sung his shrill chemade, 
Again they wend their sultry way, 
While yet it lay in lingering shade. 


The warrior leaves the limits sighing, 
Of that bright isle, to tread the waste, 

Where nature seem’d as fainting, dying; 
Or writh’d convuls’d, or when to rest 


He sunk, as wrapt in death.trance lay: 
To torture of eternal fire 

Condemned, yet shall the Arab say, 
The air of freedom to respire, 


And call these burning realms his own, 
He proudly deems a happier lot, 

Than silken-rob’d beside a throne 
To stand, asplendid slave. Each spot; 


Barren although it be, is bright, 
Glows with the smile of liberty. 

Enough for him the shade of night, 
The luxury of the spreading tree, 


Its fairest apples tempt not him. 
An Eden round his realms of pain 
Smiling; while with unfettered limb, 
Free as his thought he roves the plain: 
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That Eden would not draw his feet, 

If one command restrain’d him there. 
No limit that his courser fleet 

Can pass he knows, no law he'll bare. 


Like the young ostrich, in the sand 
Cradled and nurs’d; as wild,—as free,— 
Indocile to the despot’s hand, 
Untamable by tyranny. 


E’en wolf-nurs’d Rome, whose rav’ning soul 
Still panted for the feast of blood, 

Who now her prey, to the dark pole, 
Now through equinoctial fires pursu’d; 


Stretch’d not her sceptre over him: 
Nor be the youth declar’d of Jove, 
By sentence dark, midst deserts grim, 

His offspring own’d, by mortal love. 


His foes in vain his flight pursue, 
Concealment in the light he finds; 

Its dazzle hides him from their view, 
His steps are covered by the winds. 


Behind the desert’s salt-crowned hills, 
Rapt by his steed he rests secure. 

Though poor the soil, and scant the rills, 
Free he’s content, and asks no more. 


Yet oft for him the caravan 
Freights like fleet the sea of sand; 
His daring arm,—his sabre can 
Master its stores, its wealth command. 


The terrors of the breathless noon, 

Midst syrts where bird ne’er stretched his wing, 
He braves; where lies in dying swoon, 

His steed, far from the desert spring. 


The air through red simoon rides, 

Though wreck’d his tent amidst the waste, 
Like mariner the storm he bides, 

Familiar with the flaming blast. 


His living ship* along its way 
Fearless he steers, with steady eyes, 
Though dusty mists obscure the day, 
Or towers the sand-spout to the skies, 


Like dragon coiling in his path, 
Until the far oasis shore, 

The burning beam, the tempest’s wrath, 
Escap’d, he gains, and rests secure. 


Far from the scenes where conflicts rage, 
Where wars and countless ills are rife, 
A youth health.crown’d, extended age 
Are his, and blest his desert life. 
Linvs. 





* The Camel, ‘*The Ship of the Desert.” 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND TRADITIONS OF THE BACKWOODS OF 
: SOUTH-CAROLINA. 





NUMBER ONE. 





“You don’t believe in Witches! Well that’s the way with you book 
learned ones. You think you know more than all the pious, gray head- 
ed folk that have lived and seen the world. By-and-by you'll be too 
wise to believe in the Witch of Endor, in spite of the Holy Scriptures. 
I do believe in witches—Seeing is believing, and I know I have seen one 
for certain.” 

So said Tom, an honest farmer in Union, with whom! boarded while 
going to an old field school. 

“Oh! if you know any thing of them by your own experience,” I re. 


plied, “that is quite a different affair. But where did you ever see a 


witch ?” 

“Not very far from here. However, I will tell you the whole story. 
My sister Catharine, that is now dead and gone, was, at the time I am 
speaking of, a giddy, thoughtless girl of sixteen. One day as she was 
coming homeward from a neighbor’s, she met an ill-tempered ugly old 
woman, commonly thought a witch, who seemed about to pass on with- 
out even a How-do-ye.do. 

“sGood morning, granny,’ said Kitty gaily, but civilly enough. 

“Granny !’ said the old woman, stopping short and looking with a 
glare from her red eyes that almost turned my sister into stone.— 
‘Granny ! pert huzzy! Could you not say Mrs. McCullough, or: aunt, 
at least, you impudent young heifer ?” 

««] don’t think,’ answered Kitty, ‘you are more particular in your 
language than myself; but as [am not anxious to pass many such com- 
pliments with you, I shalljust wish, once more, a good morning to your 
ladyship.’ 

“*Wo to the mouth that wishes me that.’ Mrs. McCullough 
would have added more, but my sister burst into a fit of laughter and 
ran on. Once only she looked back, and saw her enemy leaning on a 
stick, with one withered bony arm uplifted in a threatening manner, and 
apparently still uttering threats or curses. The day had been warm 
and clear, but suddenly black clouds covered the sky, and the wind 
howled rough and cold. Every thing announced a storm at hand.— 
Kitty ran till quite exhausted and bathed in perspiration, in hope of 
reaching home. ‘The rain, however, overtook her, and she entered the 
house thoroughly drenched. We urged her tochange her clothes im- 
mediately. Nevertheless, as she was much fatigued, she sat down for 
some time and related to us her meeting with Mrs. McCullough. We 
feared she would take cold, but after having put on dry garments she as- 
sured us that she felt perfectly well. Towards night, however, as she 
afterwards told us, she felt very strangely—sometimes very hot, and 
then very cold, accompanied with achingsin her bones. Nor could she 
drive the remembrance of Mrs. McCullough out of her head. As the 
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night wore away she felt easier, and indeed before going to bed she ate a 
very hearty supper with the rest of the family. When she had retired 
to rest without being ill, her feelings were such she had never expe- 
rienced before. The achings in her bones were renewed, attended as 
before with hot and cold fits. She tossed about sleepless and uneasy. 
When sleep caine it added little to her comfort. All sorts of visions 
tormented her,—mud holes and snakes,fire and storms,—but principally 
the frequent appearance of Mrs. McCullough, who grinned in her face, 
or leaning on her stick at the foot of the bed, held up her arm in a threat- 
ening manner. My sister told me, that she often doubted afterwards 
whether all this passed in a dream, or whether her eyes were open du- 
ring a part ofthe time. But she said she was sure that what I am now 
about to tell you, happened when she was broad awake. Hearing a 
slight durring noise, she looked at the foot of the bed. Mrs. McCul. 
lough stood there looking her full in the face, and making hideous gri- 
maces. Kitty tried to cry for help, but found herself spell-bound; she 
could neither utter a word nor stir a limb. After scowling for some 
moments with malicious satisfaction, the hag sprang actively onthe bed. 
She crouched down a minute or two, staring her victim grimly in the 
face, and grinning till she showed every tooth. With a second bound 
she lighted on the poor girl’s chest, not very heavily at first, but the 
weight kept increasing and increasing till it was like a mass of lead.— 
Kitty tried once more, but in vain, to move orspeak. The witch kept 
her place with a pressure that now almost prevented breathing, grinned 
like a death’s head and burred furiously and steadily. The oppression 
became more and more grievous. My sister felt as ifin a furnace,—the 
perspiration flowed from every pore, and her temples throbbed as if they 
would burst. She panted hard for breath, almost for life. Horror was 
freezing the blood in her veins. Meanwhile the enemy approached 
still nearer. Kitty felt a cold breath playing on her face, two hands 
passing over her cheeks, and felt the horrible certainty that she was to 
be stifled. Summoning all her powers, she threw out her arms desper- 
ately and uttered aloudscream. The spell seemed tobe gone. Kitty 
found herself glowing with heat, under a load of covering, in a close 
room. On opening a window she felt much relieved. Meanwhile, my 
mother on hearing the scream had immediately run to the room with a 
candle. As she entered something like a cat escaped, and my sister re- 
membered that as she had thrown out her arm, something seemed to be 
struck off. My mother, on learning the cause of the screaming, laughed 
at it, and said my sister had slept too warm, or had been troubled with 
the night-mare. Kitty, however, knew better, for she had been wide 
awake, and had seen every thing as clear as day-light. What made the 
matter more strange,was, that the night was as dark as pitch,and noths 
ing could have been seen had there not been witchcraft ia it. 

“When my sister got up the next morning, she still felt the curious 
pains in her bones, and remembering what had happened during the 
night, feared that she was bewitched and might suffer farther harm from 
Mrs. McCullough. Nevertheless she went to work to get breakfast 
ready for the family. After making the coffee, she thought she would 
take a cup in order to restore her a little, as she felt much exhausted. 
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Trying to taste the coffee to see if it was to her mind, the spoon, to her 
surprise, struck against her cheek. Again she tried, and again with 
the same result. Several other attempts had no better success. She 
put her hand to her face, and it seemed to her as if it was entirely dis. 
torted. Greatly alarmed, she went up to a small mirror and saw clearly 
that her mouth was twisted round until it almost touched her left ear, 
At this discovery she screamed out, or rather tried to scream, for she 
made a most awkward attempt, and then ran into the room where we 
all were. I remember it as weil as to-day. On looking at Catharine’s 
face, taken in connexion with what had happened, we all felt convinced 
that she was bewitched. After discussing the matter with great anxie. 
ty, we thought it best to send for Squire Wallace, who, every body 
agreed, was a knowing man. He had been a schoolmaster and was 
now a magistrate. I am not sure but he had been a surveyor too. He 
doctored the whole neighborhood. For worms and hives he was won- 
derful, and could cure agues, fits and yellow janders by charms. Once 
upon atime, I knew him to take all the heat out of a burn, by making 


the sign of the cross on the ailing part, and saying as he drew his hand | 


across it, “fire go into the frost, in the name ofthe Arch Angel Ga- 
briel.” I often tried it afterwards, but without success, because, as I 
suppose, I was not scholar enough. But asI was saying, we sent for 
the Squire. When he was told the whole,he said never a word, but put 
one finger on his nose, screwed up his mouth, half closed his eyes, and 
nodded several times. It was clear that the thing affected him mightily, 
and that he thought deeply about it. Oh, he was a wonderful knowing 
old man,—never talked much but always kept up a prodigious thinking. 

“ ‘Yes, yes,’ said he at length, ‘I see it all plain as a pike staff. “Kitty 
is bewitched. I have heard of just such cases, where old hags had laid 
spells on those against whom they had a spite.’ 

“He fella thinking again. At last he gave my sister some directions, 
and told her if she would follow them exactly, he hoped all would soon 
be well. She, of course, promised to obey him. I need not tell you 
now word for word what his orders were, as you will understand them 
perfectly as the story goes on. 

“Kitty, after the family had retired to bed, filled a black quart bottle 
with water, in which she had mingled three drops of her own blood in 
honour of the blessed Saints. ‘Bottle,’ said she, ‘boil, and if I am be. 
witched, in the same manner may the one that has bewitched 
me boil. I command you in the name of earth, air and water,— 
Amen.’ The bottle was then marked with a cross, placed under the 
warm ashes in the chimney, and the burning coals drawn over it. My 
sister seated herself by the fire awaiting the result, but without any 
knowledge what it was tobe. Squire Wallace had charged her to re- 
main all alone, and to keep up a good heart, as she could only be saved 
by her own decision and presence of mind. ‘The presence of another 
person, or the least fear, he said, would ruin every thing. Some fifteen 
or twenty minutes passed off quietly. It was nearly midnight, and the 
heavens and earth were still as the grave. Suddenly a slight noise was 
heard like the whizzing of wind thro’ the key-hole, though rather louder 
and stronger. At the same time something seemed to light whack on 
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the floor as a vadhrvels-ecthing however was seen. As Kitty had slept 
but little the night before, she was very drowsy, and sometimes nodding, 
but her situation was too exciting not to keep her awake. Again all 
seemed still, but a most unnatural gloom filled the chamber,—the long, 
untrimmed candle-wick burnt bluely, and there was a stifling odour like 
brimstone. The wind began to howl loudly in fitful blasts, and was 
soon intermingled with screams, shrieks, and yelis. At first these 
sounds seemed confused with the gusts without the house, but at last 
they were unquestionably in the room, and rung fearfully in Kitty’s very 
ear. Whatis most strange is, that none of the rest of the family heard 
it, although separated from my sister by a thin partition only. 

Kitty was always a courageous and firm minded girl. Nothing mor- 
tal ever frightened her. Nevertheless she many times afterwards con- 
fessed to me, that although she had steeled her mind to the worst, and 
was determined to battle with Satan himself. she felt a trembling all 
over and her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. While the screams 
became more loud and frequent, she thought that she discovered some- 
thing moving along the clothes pole, that is the pole you see there along 
the end of the cabin, on which we hang our spare garments. On look. 
ing intently, Kitty traced the outline of a living creature, like a coal 
black cat of enormous size. ‘The animal’s eyes glared like fire, and it 
catterwauled in a most unearthly manner. In spite of her fears, m 
sister stirred up the fire, which now burnt more hotly and brightly, 
throwing up a blaze of light that illumined the whole room. While the 
flame shot up strongly, the cat, or whatever it was, sprang on the floor 
as ifabout to attack Kitty. “Immediately she dropped the poker and 
seized a large carving knife, which she had, according to Squire Wal- 
lace’s directions, placed near her on atable. Nothing daunted, the 
animal advanced nearer and nearer till within a few feet of the fire. It 
now crouched down, it glared furiously and was evidently in the very 
act ofspringing full on my sister. At this instant the poor girl, who in 
spite of her terrors bad lost neither her courage nor presence of mind, 
caught up from the table her pocket Bible and exclaimed, “In the name 
of His holv word, Satan avaunt!” As quick as chought the cat seemed 
to rise on its hind legs, then increase in bulk, and to the astonished Kitty 
Mrs. McCullough stood before her. 

“As to your knife,” exclaimed the old woman, “I don’t fear it, but I 
can do nothing against that book. I am burning within me, even as 
that bottle burns. Oh! forthe love of mercy take it from under the 
fire, and | willnever harm you again. Quick, quick, if you have the 
soul of a Christian.” 

Moved by the piteous entreaties of the old woman, my sister removed 
the bottle. The rustle of a wind as if going thro’ a key-hole was heard, 
the old woman had disappeared and all was still. Kitty started up in 
amazement. The room wes dark as midnight. The candle which had 
before been burning was extinct, leaving an oppressive odour, and a 
few coals shone dimly on the hearth. My sister struck a light and ex- 
amined. Every thing was mysterious. Nota bit of candle remained 
in the socket. The wood in the chimney was entirely burnt out, and 
even the bottle of water had resumed its place under the embers, as if 
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never disturbed. The knife and Bible were on the table in the same 
position they had occupied at nightfall. Indeed Kitty said she would 
have taken it for a dream, had not she remembered the whole matter so 
clearly and known that it was witchcraft, and therefore wonderful. Day 
was beginning to dawn and she retired to her bed. 

“Hardly had we assembled in the morning, before Squire Wallace 
stepped in tolearn the news. Great was our wonder, when Kitty re. 
counted what had befallen her. As usual, my mother began to protest 
that it was all a dream, but Squire Wallace nodded and looked deep, like 
one that could see as far into a mill-stone as the man that made it 

“ ‘Ave, aye,’ said he, ‘I knew the charm would work. You have 
followed my directions bravely, and I guess the Devil for once has got 
his due. You’l] be troubled no more from that quarter.’ 

True enough, my sister found that her mouth was coming right, and 
except the achings in her bones, which continued for some weeks, the 
spell was entirely gone. 

As it was clear that Mrs. McCullough was a witch, and had been 


caught in the fact, it was thought important to bring her to justice. My . 


father and Squire Wallace went to her house for the purpose. On ar. 
riving they were informed by an old negro woman, that her mistress 
was very ill. They however entered the house, where they found the 
witch as hot as fire and entirely out of her senses. In her raving, she 
exclaimed that she was burning, and constantly called for water. Ac- 
cording to the black servant’s account, she had been awakened late in 
the night by groans and screams, and on going to her mistress found her 
delirious. All that she could gather from the sick person, was some- 
thing about ‘Bottle’ and ‘Water.’ Thinking her mistress meant a 
bottle of whiskey that usually stood by the bed-side, she looked for it, 
but only found an empty bottle, though it had been full in the morning. 
She then gave her mistress water, which she drank eagerly, but con- 
tinued during the whole night crying out that she was burning, and 
mumbling about ‘bottle and water.’ While the negress was giving 
this account, the witch expired. 

*¢Ah! said Squire Wallace, nodding his head several times ; ‘how 
could the poor wretch live. Her insides must have been boiled to 
pieces, before the bottle was taken out of the fire.’ 

“It is strange how many children got rid of fits, and old people of pains 
inthe bones, rheumatisms and all sorts of ailments, after this event. It 
was the very year that Doctor Green, who had studied in Philadelphia, 
came to live in our neighborhood. So great was the change, that in all 
those cases where people used to be bewitched, he himself, he said,cured 
them with common doctor’s stuff, just as easy as any other diseases. I 
may remark, too, that witches have nearly gone out since we have had 
preachers, high learned doctors and schoolmasters, and I am told that 
this is the case in all other countries. It’s one reason why I subscribed 
to get a good school in the neighborhood, knowing how much we used 
to suffer from witchcraft in my father’s time.” 
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QUE SEMBLANTE, 


Que semblante,—how full of smiles! 
What gladness and what grace, 

Combine in sweet companionship, 
Upon that lovely face! 

A model of Italia’s pride, 
In marble I have seen; 

And oft I’ve gazed admiringly, 
On Egypt’s boasted queen; 

The world hath said these faultless were,— 
The saying may be true, 

I own they both were beautiful, 
But give the palm to you. 


Que semblante,—those cheeks would shame 
The Trojan cheeks of yore, 

Which caused the crimson tide of life, 
In copious floods to pour 

Adown the slaughtered armies’ ranks, 
Whose braves refused to yield, 

Until their banners, bathed in blood, 
Were carried from the field. 

Not Helen, nor the captive girl, 
Whom Artemesia slew, 

Nor Artemesia’s vainer self, 
Could measure charms with you. 


Que semblante,~those eyes I ween, 
So rich, so lustrous they, 

Have victims made,—and melted, too, 
Full many hearts away. 

Less brilliant made Napoleon kneel, 
They brought the conqueror down; 

And made him share his earthly weal,— 
His gay and glittering crown. 

The starlike gems of Josephine, 
Aside the great that drew, 

Were bright indeed,—but nature gave 
Still brighter ones to you. 


Que semblante,—Medora’s brow, 
Was not a brow like thine; 

Nor sculptor’s art hath equall’d it, 
Though chissell’d for a shrine. 

Nor may the ice-cold marble e’er * 
The living beauty bear, 

That clusters so magnificent 
About thy forehead fair. 

The curls in rich luxuriance fall 
Around the arch of snow; 

It is surpassing beautiful, 
But bleak and barren though. 


Baltimore, Md. M. 
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‘ GOETHE’S FAUST. 

Or this work every one has heard much, and most people know 
little. If an author is known by his works, then may Géethe with 
great propriety be styled the “Great Unknown;” and indeed there is 
not one person in a hundred who can pronounce his name aright. He 
might also be styled the Great Incomparable, as he is so essentially 
sui generis, that he has not been compared to any one else. We have 
all heard of his enduring friendships, his passionate love, his attain. 
ments in the sciences, his voluminous writings, and his proposed sui. 
cide; but what has been published relative to him, has tended rather to 
increase than to diminish our curiosity, and we read his own works more 
in order to discover the powerful charm that invests the character of 
this singular man, than to obtain general instruction or pleasure. His 
life is all unlike that philosopher who collects, compares and general- 


izes facts, and makes individual history subservient to the cause of pre. . 


dominant truth. With Géethe,—the foundations of whose fame are 
cast broad and deep ina million hearts, with the master spirit who has 
raised the veil and discovered to us the mysterious workings of our 
own bosoms,—acting on his contemporaries and re-acted upon by 
them,—all is individuality. Upon the tragedy of Faust reposes, in a 
great measure, the splendor of his fame. The analysis of compound 
substances is always attended with much labor; to give an idea by com. 
ments and extracts of an almost untranslatable work like the one be- 
fore us, is extremely difficult. If you expose separately the brilliants 
composing an aigrette, you lose the pleasure which is derived from 
viewing, under different aspects, the combination and nice arrangement 
of them; and if you see a lawn gemmed with sparkling dew drops, 
you have only a few reflections from each particular position: change 
your place, old beauties recede and new ones constantly appear. All 
this has been said in order to impress the amiable reader with the im- 
portance of a task in which we anticipate a failure. A production like 
Faust may be compared to a spacious mine; you may occasionally think 
that you are not working it to advantage, but when you least expect it 
a crust of the matrix peals off, and exhibits a roof above you, twink- 
ling with gems and chrystals of the rarest beauty. ‘To the imagery 
of Milton’s Comus and Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Faust unites the eloquence of fiction, the grave and the gay, the capri- 
cious, the sedate, the beautiful and the odious, the calm and the terrible, 
the sensitive, the severe, simplicity, learning, and sophistry. The 
verses flow with wonderful ease; but the German is rather difficult, as 
the measure and style are constantly changing to suit the tastes, hu- 
mors, and pursuits of the different characters who are introduced. The 
volume of two hundred and forty-seven duodecimo pages is not divided 
into acts and scenes, which arrangement is perhaps suited to the ab- 
rupt and unexpected transitions which constantly occur, of which the 
object is not easily discoverable, unless it be to compel us to stop and 
think on what we have read. 
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The introduction to the work is an invocation to those shadowy and 
pleasing visions associated with the past. Here is a specimen:* 





“You bring the images of happier days, 

And many a lov’d one’s form starts into view, 
Like old and dear and oft repeated lays, 

First love and friendship touch the soul anew. 


A yearning, long forgotten, seizes me, 
To see that stern.and quiet spirtt.world; 
My feeble song with dying minstrelsy 
Sounds like a harp with cadence uncontrolled,” &c. 


The piece opens by a prologue in heaven, in which the interlocu- 
tors are the Almighty, Mephistopheles, who represents the devil, and 
the archangels Raphael, Gabriel and Michael. These three last in 
succession address the Almighty in language which is energetic, com- 
prehensive, and powerfully suggestive; revealing, like the master. 
touches of a painter, numerous correlative and associated parts of the 
picture: 


“Gabriel. With incomprehensible quickness the shining earth revolves, the 
paradise brightness of day is changed into horrid night, the sea throws up his 
foaming tide against the deep foundations of the rocks, and rocks and seas are 
swept along in the eternally rapid course of the sphere.” 


And— 
Michael. 
‘‘And tempest storms now madly bound, 
From sea to land, from land to sea; 
And raging, weave a chain around 
Of deepest might and energy.” 


There is much of the moral sublime in the above,—a whole cycle of 
operations is before you. 

It is proper to observe here, that the tragedy of Faust is founded on 
a piece of German history, which purports that one Dr. Faust,—a 
Doctor of Theology, who flourished about the sixteenth century,—be- 
ing disgusted with theology, engaged in the studies of astrology 
and magic, and forced an infernal spirit into his service for the period 
of twenty-four years, at the expiration of which time the devil twisted 
his neck off. In the prologue above alluded to, Mephistopheles asks 
of the Almighty permission to have unlimited power over his servant 
Faust. The prayer is granted, with the proviso that this jurisdiction is 
only to be exercised during the lifetime of Faust. Mephistopheles, 
who seems to be quite a courtier in his manners, accepts the conditions 
with the answer, that he has no affection for corpses, but loves, of all 
things, the bloom of health. 

We first find Faust sitting at his desk, in a high-vaulted, nar- 
row chamber, surrounded by dusty books, maps, papers, instru- 
ments, anatomical preparations, &c. ‘The time is night. ‘The moon 
shines in at his window, and never did she look upon a more discon- 
tented or more unreasonable mortal. He would rather repose on 





* The writer has had no English translation of Faust to refer to. Whenever it 
has been perfectly convenient, and when it could be done without much circumlo. 
cution, he has attempted to render the text metrically. 
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bloody laurels, than “bide the pelting of the pitiless storm.” He is 
wel] versed in jurisprudence, medicine, theology, &c.; but though he 
has studied long, he is as great a fool in his own estimation as ever he 
was.. Believing that the spiritual world is not shut to mortals, he has 
abandoned himself to magic; and while he is declaiming, the lamp 
pales, the moon withdraws her light, a smoke arises, he is agitated 
like the Pythoness of the Delphic Temple; he has exorcised a spectre, 
with which he holds a short colloguy. Wagner, his amanuensis, or 
rather his friend, has been roused from his sleep, and coming in, he 
takes occasion to propound to Faust, for whose learning he has a high 
deference, several questions on the subject of oratory, which are an- 
swered with much ease and acumen. It is soon intimated to Wagner 
that “it is deep in the night:” he retires. Faust being alone again, ut- 
ters a beautiful soliloquy, full of boldness and dissatisfaction: he has 
searched for hidden jewels, but has found a glow worm: fancy no longer 
plumes her glittering wings for him: he addresses himself to a friendly 
phial of poison: as he carries it to his lips, he hears a chapel bell, and 
a chorus song beginning, “Christ has risen, peace to mortals:” they 


awaken the remembrance of childish days: it is the first hour of holy’ 


Easter: a spring of tender sympathies is opened in his heart: he desists 
from his purpose, and says, 


“Oh! chant once more that sweet and soothing strain; 
My tears begin to flow: Earth! take thy son again!” 


Faust, however, is an unbeliever. He knows the voice of the mes- 
senger, but for him Nature is the eternal source of all things, and 
death is an unbroken sleep. The well of tenderness which has gushed 
forth from his heart, unlike the water which Moses struck out of the 
rock, is soon exhausted. 

The scene changes, and we have before us various groups of peas- 
ants and villagers, walking and dancing and singing under a German 
sky:— 


Fourth Journeyman. 
“Come to the castle!—you’ll find here, 
The sweetest girls and the strongest beer.” 
A Student. 
**“Ye Gods! how shrill these lasses scream: 
Come, brothers! let us to them haste: 
Pungent tobacco, beer with mantling cream, 
And well dressed girls, are suited to my taste.” 
A Village Girl. 
‘Those handsome fellows see us now, 
Indeed it is a burning shame,— 
They might have first rate company, 
But follow romps of doubtful fame.” 


A sober citizen finds fault with the administration of the new mayor: 
a mendicant makes a touching appeal to the “noble gentlemen” and 
“beautiful ladies:” one old chap drinks off his glass, and flirts with the 
young women; another joins in the dance under the linden tree; and a 
squad of soldiers sing their dringing songs in grand chorus. Such is 
German nature;—so passes a German holiday. In America, like 
Moliere’s physician, “Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
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Faust and Wagner, from an eminence near by, survey this scene. 
Faust speaks as follows: 


‘*From winter’s chain the brook is free, 
And spring looks down, with rosy light, 
On vallies green, with fairest hope; 
Winter, in his infirmity, 

Now seeks the distant mountain tops. 

* * * . * * 
Turn round, and from this dizzy peak 
Towards the town direct your eyes; 
From out the dark, deep shafted door 

A mixed and buzzing crowd comes forth. 
* * * * & idl 
From humble huts and dusty chambers, 
From all their handicraft confinement, 
From lowly roofs and crazy garrets, 
From dismal, narrow, cheerless alleys, 
From the cathedral’s sacred twilight, 
The multitude comes swarming forth. 
See now the restless, moving throng, 
Dispose itself through grove and garden; 
Even on the distant mountain path, 

I see a gleam of brilliant dresses. 

I hear a humming in the village, 


Content and joy are universal.” 
* * * * * * 


“Oh! for some wings to leap from off this earth, 
To see in streaming evening sun-light, 

The quiet world beneath my feet, 

To see the vine embowered hamlets 

Shimmer in the flick’ring brightness. 

The blaze now lingers on the summits, 

The vallies lie in dim and deep repose, 

The silver stream in golden eddies flows; 

The sea throws up its warm and sparkling tide; 
The god of day at last is slowly sinking, 

Still onward! still, his blessed light I’m drinking. 
Night is behind me; day before me blushes; 
The sky above; beneath, the wild wave rushes.” 


Sit modus tibi,—we must leave off translating or we shall never end 
thisarticle. That Exchange clock is a sad disenchanter. Long ere this, 
morning has jumped into her coach-box, and taken the rosy ribbands 
in her fingers: she has driven her fiery chariot through the blue sky, 
and over the blue waves of the Grecian Achipelago; Memnon’s statue 
has responded to the horizontal ray; and now burning Africa kindles 
up again; the drum beats reveillie at Gibraltar; the dancing billows of 
the broad Atlantic flash in the morning beam; with comet-like swift-_ 
ness the rapid coursers touch the shores of the western continent, 


‘‘And jocund day stands tiptoe, on the misty mountain top!” 


There is a good end for you, reader, of a hard day’s work! We shall 
reverse the proposition of Dr. Faust,—fly from the sun, instead of 
towards it, and prolong the night for the sake of a little sleep. 





We begin this morning by translating two or three lines more, which 
are as beautiful as those above, and show us how we feel: 
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‘When far above us, lost in heaven’s deep blue, 
The quav’ring lark attunes his mellow throat, 
The crane, with rapid flight and hollow note, 
O’er plains and seas flies to his distant home.” 


While Faust and Wagner converse together, Mephistopheles makes 
his appearance inthe very “questionable shape” of a poodle dog, who 
seems to be following the trace of its master. Faust is soon in his 
study again, and the dog is with him, snarling and cutting capers. Anon 
it assumes the shape of a hippopotamus; a mist envelopes the animal,— 
disappears,—and Mephistopheles walks out from behind the stove. 
Here ensues a controversy of a comical, theological, diabolical and 
categorical character. We cannot stop to detail any of the numerous 
colloquies in which these two personages engage from time to time,— 
colloquies sometimes querulous, sometimes pleasant; replete with im- 
piety, metaphysics and sophistry; discovering in Faust much ingenuity 
and erudition, and in Mephistopheles a keen satire, tempered with good 
humor or malevolence, as the occasion requires; a nice and discrimina- 
ting sense of the ridiculous; an intimate knowledge of the human 


heart, and a wit of which the edge is most keenly polished. He is ° 


often facetious and agreeable, and then 


‘All quenched in clouds and slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye.” 


The devil finds in Faust a fit subject for practice. A compact, sign- 
ed on the part of Faust by a drop of his own blood, is entered into; 
the most important feature of which is, that Mephistopheles will be the 
slave of Faust in this world, provided that Faust will serve him in the 
world to come. While the doctor retires to prepare for his journey, 
Mephistopheles, who has assumed the habiliments of Faust, is consulted 
by a young man on the choice of his profession. He is dismissed with 
the wholesome, non-committal advice, to depend for success in the 
practice of medicine, upon words rather than upon ideas or theories, 
which may betray one, and to keep on the right side of the women. 

Having settled preliminaries, the adventurers go forth well pleased 
with each other; and we soon find them with a set of roystering boors 
at Leipzig. They are drinking beer, singing songs and cracking jokes; 
contented to live on and move inthe same circle, like a young cat 
chasing its tail, so long as they have no headache and the landlord 
gives them credit. Mephistopheles conciliates the company by singing 
a song about “a rat that lived in a cellar on fat and butter.” ‘The 
whole scene is irresistibly laughable; and Mephistopheles, after cutting 
up a great many pranks, breaks it off in a flourish and a row. 

The “Hexekiiche,” or Witches’ kitchen, with its boiling pot tended 
by monkeys, presents a most grotesque assemblage of strange forms, 
speaking a language at once wild and musical, in a varying and whim- 
sicalmeasure. Faust in order to rejuvinate himself, drinks a cup of 
the infernal juice which is brewing on the fire, and notlong after we are 
introduced to Margaret, whom they met in the street—one of the most 
beautiful of all the creations of creative genius. Margaret is the only 
living child of a widowed mother, young, lovely, and in her purest, 
brightest innocence. How shall we compare such a being with the 
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malignant demon and the misguided sensualist. If you have ever ridden 
in the Spring time with an agreeable companion, as we have done, on 
some of the bye-roads and bridle paths which wind through the country 
near Savannah, you may have seen and stopped to admire, in a silent, 
remote, dusky, sterile spot, the snow-white blossoms of a solitary (oh ! 
that we had a more euphonious name,) dogwood tree, peerless and re- 
freshing to behold; surrounded by dense, black, leafless pines. But this 
is not comparison, it is contrast : itis like fancy contrasted with sad 
reality, beauty with horror, a dove with a viper—and again: (but this 
is not original,) it is like looking from a green spot where the yellow 
evening sun rests on an abbey wall, into a pit filled with brambles; the 
abode of toads and serpents, verdant with the night-shade and flowery 
with the fox-glove. When Faust sees Margaret, his soul is on fire ; 
and with unequalled cunning and persuasion, he is aided in his schemes 
by Mephistopheles. In one ofthe scenes which now come before us, 
the time is evening, and the place is a neat little chamber, where Marga. 
retis putting her hairen papillotes. She wonders who the handsome 
person was that accosted her in the street, and as the innocent child un- 
dresses herself, she sings a simple ballad, beginning: / 


“There was a king ina distant land, 
Who true unto the grave, 

While dying, to his mistress dear 
A golden gobiet gave.” 


Faust and Mephistopheles enter the chamber silently, and after ma- 
king their observations they retire, leaving a box of jewels. It is un- 
necessary to detail the artifice by means of which Faust becomes ac. 
quainted with Margaret. In the scene in Martha’s garden, she is 
hanging on his arm ; and with the fullest confidence and the most per- 
fect unreserve she confesses a love for Faust which she does not think it 
necessary to conceal: all that she says and does displays the most 
engaging sweetness and simplicity of character, and that native grace 
which resides in a pure mind. 

When we next see Margaret, she is on her knees before the image 
of the Mater Dolerosa, uttering a beautiful, touching and fervent prayer. 
The morning sun shines sweetly into her chamber, but that gentle girl 
is not what she once was;—a serpent nestles in her bosom, and there is 
no peace, no repose there. But think you that because she is guilty, 
she has learnt to cherish malevolence and hatred? Oppressed with 
sorrow and anguish and bitterness as she is, think you that she is un- 
worthy of tender sympathy ? Gd6ethe has not so drawn the character 
of the unhappy Margaret;—the temple lately so classic in its purity, is 
not yet a complete ruin. Silence and neglect reign there, but the soil 
of its once hallowed precincts is still too generous to distil noxious va- 
pours, or to give birth to poisonous weeds. A careless eye might not 
observe that the hand of the spoiler had been there, but look into the area 
and you may see an altar to innocence overthrown and broken into 
fragments, and the flowers which adorned it lie crushed and withered on 
the pavement. As if to crown the distresses of poor Margaret, her bro. 
ther, a soldier, is on leave of absence from his regiment, and arriving at 
home, he finds in the street, near the door, Faustus and Mephistopheles: 
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a quarrel instantly arises, the soldier is killed, and hissister approaches 
him in time to receive his dying execrations. Soon after this, we find 
Margaret in church, and as though the measure of her sorrow was not 
yet full, an evil spirit whispers in her ear, reminding her of her former 
innocence, her mother’s bitterness, and her broether’s blood. From 
time to time like the notes of an organ, we uear the solemn and stately 


Latin chaunt,— 
“Index ergo, cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet, apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit.” 


Margaret cannot bear up againsi such a combination of horrors, and 
falls senseless on the floor. 

We nowcome to the almost unequalled scenery of the “Walpurgis- 
nacht,” (or May-Day-Night). Faust and Mephistopheles with an Ignis 
Fatuus to guide them, are travelling in the Hartz Mountains, and sing 
alternately. What follows is uttered by Faust: 


‘‘See the trees behind each other, 
Quick they rush across our path, 
And the cliff is bending over: 

With its long, projecting nose, 

How it blusters : how it blows. 
‘Through the stones and through the turf 
Stream and streamlet haste along, 

I hear a rush of ocean surf: 
No ! ’tis a softly chaunted song ; 
Like lover’s sighs or evening vespers; 
And Echo with her airy whispers 
Repeats the lay, the wilds among, 
“Uhu ! Schuhu! I hear the cry, 
Of owl and lapwing wheeling by ; 
* * ” + * - 

And the roots like tangled snakes, 

Twist through rocks, and slip’ry sands, 

Stretch out their nicely woven bands 

To molest and terrify us. 

* ” . * * * * 

See the mice with thousand hues, 

In troops career through moss and broom, 

And busy glow-worms fly about, 

With devious, complicated route. 

* # . + * * . 
“‘A misty vapour floats with curling wreath, 

A flame ascends the dust and flowers beneath : 
Now crecpe up slowly like a slender thread, 
Now like a brook leaps o’er its rocky bed— 
With hundred veins from dale and glen, 

It shoots across the arid plain ; 

Then in a far sequestered close, 

In one full stream the fiery river flows. 

And sparks fly up from out the fairy land, 

Like thickly sprinkled golden sand— 

And look ! with dazzling, kindling rays, 

The recky steeps are in a blaze.” 


Again Mephistopheles says: 
“A fog condenses the night;—hear how the woods crack;—the frightened owls 


fly about. Hear how the columns of the green-wood palace split;—the roots crack 
and yawn;—with fearful crash the trees fall against each other;—through the rent 
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cliffs the air hisses and howls. Do you not hear voices above, below, far and 
near? Along the whole mountain chain gushes forth the incantation song.” 

The “May-Day-Night” is full of strong, dazzling, and bewitching 
imagery;—thousands of fires are blazing; capricious, cunning, mis- 
chievous elves are flourishing about; witches are dancing, drinking, 
cursing and riding on brooms and sows;—the senses become confused 
and the head begins toache in the reading of it. We pass over the 
May-day-night’s dream, (““Walpargisnachtstraum,”’) and the “Golden 
Nuptials of Oberon and Titania:” where are present, Puck, Ariel, 
Orchestras and Solos, young Witches, Realists, Idealists, Supernatural. 
ists, Ignes-Fatui, et id omne genus. 

Up to the present time, Faust has served the Devil without many 
compunctions of conscience;—until recently he has found his new asso- 
ciate rather agreeable; but Mephistopheles delights in the fallen condi- 
tion of Margaret; while Faust, who deeply deplores her situation, has 


conceived an utter detestation for Mephistopheles. Faust has now made 
the discovery, that 


‘“‘Decensus Averni facilis est: at revocare gradum,” &c. 
is a most difficult task. In his heedlessness, he did not read, on enter- 


ing into the compact, as Dante did on the door of the infernal abode, | 


“Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 

Poor Margaret, who it may be presumed has been implicated in the 
murder of her brother, has been thrown into prison, where, deprived of 
her reason, she languishes with her child on a bed oftorments. Faust 
is resolved to liberate her ; and as he stands before the iron door of her 
cell with a lantern in his hand, the frantic Margaret is heard within 
singing a song, at once touching, wild, and incoherent:—when the sup- 
posed jailer enters, she implores him to take pity on her; says that her 
child requires her care, and that she is too young to die so soon. When 
Faust discovers who he is, all her tenderness returns, and she loads him 
with caresses. It would be unjust to translate a part only, of this har- 
rowing scene, without giving the whole of it; it may suffice to say, that 
it can hardly be surpassed in painful interest,—ard the tragedy closes 
without any further developments relative to the principal actors, 
leaving you to regret, that at least you cannot know something more of 
the fate of Margaret. Such are some of the general features of a work, 
which may not improperly be compared to certain operas, which must 
be frequently seen in order to be justly appreciated. The mind of our 
author is not unlike the classic Nile, which flows through marble chan- 
nels, over sculptured ruins and disgusting slime ; which reflects alike 
the half opened flower and the unseemly rubbish ; the broken obelisk, 
the massive temple, and the mud-cottage ; while a thousand lights are 
quivering and dancing on its surface. Géethe has, however, described 
nu hero like the uncorrupted and incorruptible “Max. Piccolommini” of 
Schiller : no heroine like the heaven-inspired “Joan of Arc,” (die Frau- 
lein von Orleans,) of the same author. “A cat may look ata king,” 
(says Christopher North,) “but a cockney has no right to look at a 
mountain.” We may say in conclusion, that a cockney has no right to 
read Faust, and turn up his nose at a work which it requires more appli- 


cation to comprehend fully, than he might be willing to bestow upon it. 
Savannah, 1837. 
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GREY SULPHUR SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA. 


A DUE investigation of the characters, properties and effects of our 
Mineral Waters, would require opportunities which few professional 
men of suitable qualifications enjoy. It is for the most part only during 
a short visit, while perhaps on the sick list themselves, or snatching a 
brief season of relaxation from the fatigues of business, that ploynitdhile 
witness the application of these remedies, and few, under these circum. 
stances, can be expected to examine, compare and judge, as the nature 
of the case demands, concerning what is even passing before their eyes. 
So numerous are the patients, so obscure their diseases, so opposite 
their modes of living, so contradictory their statements of the results 
produced by the use > of the Waters, that one hazards too much in pro. 
nouncing a decisive opinion, unless he has spent a long time and made 
the most careful inquiry into the points thus indicated. An unfavora. 
ble judgment is unwillingly expressed, while one is experiencing the 
civilities and attentions of those who are interested; and until observa- 


tions have been greatly prolonged, it must be obvious that no man’s ' 


speculations can possess any claim to the regard of the community. 

The discovery and use of the Grey Sulphur Springs, are yet too re- 
cent to authorise all that assurance with respect to their medical pro- 
perties, which could be desired by our practitioners. But enough has 
been learned to convince any candid inquirer that they deserve atten- 
tion, and every season adds to the mass of testimony in their favor.— 
Nothing can be more unwise, or even more injurious to the reputation 
of such an establishment as Mr. Legaré’s, than the indiscriminate re- 
commendation of its Waters for every disease, or indeed for every pa- 
tient suffering under any one disease. It is because | feel assured that 
the respectable proprietor of the Springs in question has no desire to 
accumulate a mass of undistinguishing certificates of their virtues, that 
I offer the few brief and desultory notices which follow. ‘Theyare the 
fruits of a few days’ observation in the month of August, 1836, made 
under all the disadvantages usual in like cases; and 1 venture to com- 
municate them only with a view to turn the attention of medical men to 
the subject, in the hope that some more favored and better qualified in- 
dividual may soon furnish a complete and useful account of the thera- 
peutic powers of the Grey Sulphur Springs. 

1. Analysis.—In the “Account of the Medical Properties of the Grey 
Sulphur Springs,” &c. published last year by the proprietor, an abstract 
is given of the Analysis made by Professor Shepard. The relative 
quantities of the various ingredients are not stated in that abstract, but 
the Professor has since made another examination, by which the rela- 
tive proportions of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring have been determined. 

The following is the result of the recent examination:— 

‘‘Saline matter in one gallon, (of 231 cubic inches,) of Anti-Dys. 
peptic Spring, 22-15 grains. 
Saline matter in one gallon, of Aperient Spring, 22.9 “ 
The Precipitate from the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, gave in 100 parts, as follows : 


Carbonate of Soda, (with traces of Sulphate of Magnesia and Chlo- 
ride of Sodium, ) 50.00 
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Carbonate of Lime, 38.90 « 
Carbonate of Magnesia, 8.10 « 
Silicie Acid, (with traces of Sulphate of Lime and Oxide of Iron,) 3.60 « 
The organic matter was apparently destroyed by the process of evaporation. 
That Protoxide of Iron exists in these Waters has been fuily ascertained, by the 
application of Nutgalls at the Springs. Nor is the fact inconsistent with what is 
known ot the co-existence of Hydro-Sulphuric Acid and Protoxide of Iron, in the 
same fluid, since it has been observed by Chemists, that the presence of organic 
matter prevents the precipitation of the Iron in such instances, 
The examinations hitherto made relative to the constitution of the Waters under 
consideration, warrant the belief that the following ingredients are present: 
Bi-Carbonate of Soda, 
Super-Carbonate of Lime, 
Bi-Carbonate of Magnesia, 
Super-Carbonate, or Crenate of Protoxide of Iron, or both, 
Sulphate of ee : in twnees, 
Chloride of Calcium, 
6 ‘“ Sodium, 
Silicie Acid, 
Hydro-Sulphuric and Nitrogen, 
Alkaline, or earthy Crenate.” 


in traces, 


The difference between the two Springs appears manifest, though 
they rise almost from the same spot. I did not, indeed, experience in 
person, any difference in their effects, but there was on this point a ge- 
neral concurrence among the visitors; and | observed that the country 
people living near the spot, (who, tho’ in perfect health, resorted of 
choice to the fountain,) always preferred one of them, viz: the one de- 
nominated by Mr. Legaré, the Aperient Spring. - The difference in 
taste is very perceptible to some. ‘That which contains a little Iron is 
slightly sweetish; while the other has more of the disagreeable fume of 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. I think I have met with persons who believed 
that the water is charged with Sulphur: this, I need hardly say here, 
is a gross mistake, as Sulphur is insoluble in water. 

The Alkali contained in these Waters, may perhaps account for the 
fondness of animals for them. ‘The Springs were first pointed out by a 
hunter, who found the spot an excellent stand for shooting deer, as they 
came to it in greatnumbers. Ihave, however, noticed the same fond- 
ness in animals for Chalybeate Waters, and it may be the Iron here 
that attracts them. 

2. Medical Properties.—\l am far from being sanguine respecting 
the powers of Mineral Waters, considered by themselves. The sub- 
stances which characterize them, are often present in quantities so small, 
as to be hardly capable of producing much effect. The nature of the 
results often stated with so much confidence as proofs of great virtue, 
viz: the diuretic and diaphoretic effects, do not deserve the notice they 
have received, as the free use ofany water will produce them. Nay, 
even the reduction of the pulse, it is confidently asserted, can be effect- 
ed by means of ordinary cold water. 

Something, however, is due to peculiar chemical combinations in 
certain Springs, and the remarkable composition of the Grey Sulphur 
Water, may well excite the attention and the hopes of physicians and 
invalids. I have already intimated that my stay was too short to war- 
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rant much confidence in any general principles | might lay down, = [ 
will therefore simply note what I observed, or learned in some cases of 
interest then before me, without laying stress on any speculations of my 
own.. 

Rev. Mr.C. who had been at the Red Sulphur Spring some time, 
came over to the Grey, on the 15th August. The R. S. had ceased to 
affect his pulse, which had risen again to 100, and even 110, the diseaso 
being confirmed pbthisis pulmonalis. Within five days his pulse fell to 
92, and continued about the same until by too much exertion on horse- 
back, it was once more excited several beats in the minute. ‘The va. 
rious inconveniences he suffered from a slight hepatic affection, abcut 
this time, were greatly alleviated, and he left the place on the 24th, with 
fresh spirits, his expectoration easy, his hectic checked, his appetite and 
digestion very tolerable. 

‘T shall now mention a case singularly contrasted with the former in 
some respects. Mr. H. of So. Carolina, left home greatly emaciated, 
sallow and bhypochondriac. When he arrived at the Spring his pulse 
was at 46, his appetite irregular, (often morbidly excited,) his bowels 


alternately irritated and torpid. After a few days, his pulse rose to 50, ° 


then to 60, and atlast to70. This | suppose to be a case of atrophy 
from mesenteric disorder, complicated with worms and hepatic derange- 
ment. Great attention to diet was necessary, but the peculiar notions 
and feelings of the patient often thwarted the efforts of nature and the 
tendency of the remedy: nor could the case be managed without the 
assistance of mercurials, occasionally followed by castor oil, or some 
simple laxative, when the Water did not act promptly or copiously 
enough. ‘This gentleman in particular noticed the difference between 
the two Springs. 

The statement made in the “Account, &c.” of the medical effects of 

this Water, were daily corroborated in every important particular, by 
the testimony of my fellow lodgers. I did not perceive any remarkable 
action on my own system, but as | did not go thither to drink the Wa- 
ters, I infer nothing from my very limited and irregular use of them.— 
I was sensible of a growing fondness for these Waters, though I thought 
once or twice they produced headache,—a belief which others held 
concerning themselves.* At the Red Sulphur Spring, [ could not 
swallow halfa tumbler full at once, the sense of suffocation being ur- 
gent: butat the Grey, I felt no such inconvenience. I had suffered 
much in the Great Valley, on my way thither, from the use of limestone 
water, and was quite apprehensive that this water might be injurious in 
the same way, as containing lime. It did not prove so, but most proba. 
bly had the opposite effect: which, however, | am not disposed confi- 
dently to assert. 

A resident of Peterstown, (a little village almost in sight of the 
Springs,) who continued to use the Water throughout the winter, de- 
rived signal benefit from it in rheumatism, and considers his health as 
better than it had been for several years. 





* I ought to mention here, that some patients are speedily relieved of headache 
by half a glass or more of the water. 
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A gentleman from C. whom | met at this place, stated that he had 
been dyspeptic a number of years. His pulse was 66 or 68, his ner- 
vous debility great. All his symptoms were ameliorated by a short 
stay;—his pulse rose to between 70 and 80,his stomach became strong- 
er, his debility was lessened, and a pain in his side, which had long trou- 
bled him, though not entirely remedied, was sensibly abated. 

The last case I shall mention, is that of a stout and athletic individual, 
apparently in perfect health. This gentleman, by way of experiment, 
and perhaps incredulcus withal in regard to the supposed powers of 
these Springs, ventured to take off five or six glasses of the Anti-Dys- 
peptic Spring, which produced, as he stated, “a violent aperient effect.” 
A few days after, grown more cautious, he took one glass and a half of 
the other Spring, which in two hours raised his pulse from 75 to 100. 

I went to the Virginia Springs sufficiently incredulous respecting the 
powers of the Sulphuretted Hydrogen, which fumes some of them so 
abundantly; as well as those of the small portion of alkaline matter 
which most of them contain; and backed in my incredulity by the opin. 
ions of distinguished practitioners in New-York and Philadelphia. — 
There was indeed respectable medical testimony from the South on the 
other side, but the last heard isapt to seem most weighty. I am inclined 
to think that patients from the South are actually more benefited, and the 
reasons are, they go less debilitated, they travel more and over rougher 
ground to getthere, they are better accustomed to the diet they find, 
and the sort of accommodations provided. They are less inveterate 
dictetics and valetudinarians. And thereturn does them as much good 
as the approach tothe watering places. ‘To them, the manners and 
liabits of these places are more congenial and cheerful than they are 
to most invalids from the East. Should any object to these resorts, 
that it is not the water, but the relaxation, the travelling, the change of 
air, habits, diet, &c. to which the happy results in many cases are ow- 
ing:—should any offer such an objection to a visit to the Springs, I would 
reply, that is no reason why a patient shou/d not be ordered thither: 
but a very good reason why he should. Since these means produce 
such important and valuable effects, let them be applied in all suitable 
circumstances. 

But surely cases have been found by this time in sufficient numbers, 
to warrant the hope of benefit from the specific action of the fountains 
themselves. The more I reflect on some of the cascs reported, on the 
analysis of the most useful Mineral Waters, and on the analogous reme- 
dies constantly used in practice, the more I am inclined to confide in 
the judicious resort to them in a variety of disorders. And the pecu- 
liarities of the Grey Spring Water, as displayed in the analysis, justifies 
no small expectation that its effects will be discernible, and especially 
in the various and distressing forms of Dyspepsia. 

It ought not to be forgotten here, that this Water has been tried in se- 
veral instances ata distance from the fountain, and with good effect.— 
The experiments have been made, probably enough, ina way least fa- 
vorable to the full display of its characteristic powers; and it descrves 
to be considered, that the best mode of using a new agent is not likely 
to be fallen upon at first. Yet the striking relief obtained in some cases 
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of severe, and even ofincurable disease, indicates the propriety of mul- 
tiplying our trials and of varying the mode of exhibition, till some gener- 
al principles can be deduced, or till the inefficiency of the Water is 
clearky shown. 

I cannot conclude, without a few words on the situation of these in- 
teresting fountains. The locality itself is highly favorable to invalids. 
Instead of a deep, wet, narrow hollow, such as contains some of the 
other Virginia Springs, you behold an open, dry and smiling valley,— 
well ventilated, without being exposed to bleak winds, and having the 
view terminated by distant mountains, finely varied and contrasted.— 
The Hotel is very happily placed at a moderate distance from the 
Springs, and reached by so easy and gradual an ascent, that no invalid 
complains of it. ‘There are fine walks and rides in different directions, 
and interesting objects and scenes to be visited. New River with its 
romantic banks—the Chimney Rocks—the evening landscape, that em- 
braces the little village of Peterstown,—the majestic range of Peter’s 
Mt., and the numerous water-falls, glens and hills, within a moderate dis- 
tance, might be here described with the enthusiasm of a lover of nature,— 


but I forbear. The field of Mineral, Geological, and Botanical re- 


search too, is rich and almost entirely unexplored: yet, already have ob- 
jects of no small interest been noticed in this vicinity. Numerous va- 
rieties of limestone, sand stones, iron ores, carburet of iron (plumbage), 
agates, amygdaloid and porphyritic masses,* of all shapes and sizes, 
have been observed. 

This quiet and retired spot, where no noisy dissipation, no crowd of 
gamblers, disturbs the repose and harrasses the spirits of the visitors, 
will be left with regret by all invalids who know their true welfare.— 
With a few additions, and some obvious improvements which are con- 
templated or in progress, the Grey Sulphur Springs will, ere long, com- 
pete successfully with the most desirable resorts of the kind in the Sou- 
thern States; even as they are, [ give thema most decided preference, 
because of the character of the water, the quiet and pleasantness of the 
establishment, the convenience, dryness and cheerfulness of the locali- 
ty, and the variety of surrounding objects of interest. 


* The same may be said of much of the country on the way to North-Carolina, 
(through Tennessee,) from the Springs. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE SouTH-Caroxina Socrery.—Having been in- 
formed that the Oration delivered by Mr. Toomer would be forthcoming at en 
early day, we were induced to postpone any notice of this celebration till its ap- 
pearance from the press. The recent absence of that gentleman at Washington 
rendering it impracticable for him to superintend the printing of his address, 
some delay will take place in its publication, and in the interim it may be proper to 
give a brisf account of one of the most interesting occasions that has occurred for 
some time past in our city. 

The society assembled on the 28th of last March, at about 12 o’clock, at the St. 
Michael’s Church. A large audience was convened to witness the ceremonies of 
the day. These were ushered in by a fine voluntary on the organ. Next the 
whole choir joined in the chant of Gloria in Excelsis, and seldom has that sono- 
rous pean fallen upon the ear whith more soul-subduing power. Selections from 
the church service were read by the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, and the benedic- 
tion of Heaven invoked upon the society assembled, upon the great objects of the 
association, and upon the cause of humanity and Christian benevolence through. 
out the world. The following spirit-stirring Ode was then sung by the choir: 


Hail to the day that’s now beaming around us, 
Record and seal of a hundred years past! 
God bless the cause that together hath bound us, 
Long as there’s life in one pulse may it last. 
Herald of good in store, 
Witness of mercies o’er, 
Charity’s port in our dear Southern land; 
Brothers, let memory’s chain 
Still in our hearts retain 
Those who in wisdom the structure have plann’d. 


Who would forget them? pure spirits! that planted 
Firmly the corner stone where we but build; 
Slow was the work, but their faith was undaunted, 
‘God’ for their watchword, and Love for their shield. 
Peace to each honored name, 
Proud birthright though we claim, 
Won by a band of true patriots all, 
Yet now our country’s weal 
Needs more than warrior’s zeal,— 
Warm souls to rally at Charity’s call. 


Crowns have grown playthings since first we united, 
Glory’s frail fabrics have fallen to nought; 
Nations have risen like lamps newly lighted, 
Then in oppression’s dark mantle been caught. 
While, like a sunny rill, 
Silent, yet gaining still, 
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Deeper and wider our influence has spread; 
Soothing the widow’s fears, 
Wiping the orphan’s tears; 

Strength to the weak, to the fatherless bread. 


On! Brothers, on! let us rest not beneath it, 
Mercy’s fair pile is but scarcely begun; 
Still with good deeds let us strive to enwreath it, 
Knit heart and hand ever closely in one. 
Till, like a column bright, 
Mingled with heaven’s light, 
Clear shall it stand on the dim shore of time; 
Systems may fail and die, 
Suns themselves leave the sky, 
Charity lives through Eternity’s clime. 


This ode, we are informed by the Charleston Courier, was prepared for the oc- 
casion by Miss Lex, of this city,—a young lady,—we may remark in passing,— 
whose poetical contributions to our Magazines have deservedly attracted attention, 
and who possesses powers calculated to adorn the literature of our country. 

The orator for the day, Josaua W. Toomer, Esq. next took his stand upon the 


rostrum, and, for upwards of an hour, delighted an attentive audience with an ad. 


dress replete with judicious and profound moral reflections, historical reminiscen- 
ces of the South Carolina Society, and extended views of the political condition 
of the civilized world during the past century. 

In the exordium of his address, Mr. Toomer appropriately alluded to the fact, 
that not one of the early benefactors of the society was now alive to listen to the 
commendations which their good deeds merited; and that, before the lapse of an. 
other century, every individual of the assembly he was then addressing, would, in 
all human probability, be removed from the stage of action; but that, in conse- 
quence of the legal perpetuity of their corporation, the honorable aims and objects 
of the Society would not be materially affected by the inroads which death from 
time to time should make among its numbers. 

He next proceeded to give a condensed and interesting account of the origin 
of the Society, and of the improvements which, at different stages of its progress, 
have taken place in its plan of operations. The great designs of this noble insti. 
tution, at its early formation, (and these have never been departed from,) were so- 


cial and friendly intercourse, and the dispensing of charity to the destitute sons of: 


want, more especially to the members of the association. It was founded by 
French emigrants, and its first meeting appears to have taken place at the close 
of the year 1736, or early in 1737. Its members paid a weekly assessment of 
two pence, or “two bitts,” for charitable objects, from which circumstance the 
Society received the name of the “Two Bitt Club.” It soon acquired accessions 
from other classes of citizens besides the French, so much so as to give it some. 
thing of anational or American character. At the expiration of its first year, its 
tunds amounted to $135 75. Its present capital is one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand and thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents. 

In 1737 the “Club” changed its name to that of “The South Carolina Society.” 
The education of the children of the poor at large, and of the children of the 
members in particular, and the support of the widows of deceased members, and 
of orphans, have always been the great objects embraced in their plan of benevo- 
lence. The orator gave a particular statement of the number of the beneficiaries 
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wno had been clothed, educated or supported by the bounty of the institution from 
the time of its original formation down to the present time, and which was very 
large. 

In consequence of the establishment of Free Schools throughout the State, in- 
creasing the facilities for the education of the poor, the academies of the Society 
were, in 1827, thrown open for the children of our citizens indiscriminately, and 
the plan of education considerably extended, so as to embrace most of the higher 
branches of liberal instruction, and handsome salaries offered, by which the efforts 
of first rate instructers were secured both in the male and female departments ot 
the institution. 

As constituting one of the peculiar features in the history of this charitable 
society, the orator alluded to the fact, that its original founders were the victims of 
religious persecution in their own country;—that when they emigrated to America, 
South Carolina was a colony of Great Britain;—that they were an isolated class 
of men;—were viewed with a kind of suspicion even here, and had to con. 
tend with many of the prejudices which attached to their motives and their char- 
acter in their father-land; and that it was highly to their honor, that notwithstand 
ing the difficulties which embarrassed their course, they did not yield themselves 
to selfish considerations, but, in the spirit of true Christian benevolence, overlook. 
ed the differences which separated them from such of the colonists as regarded 
them with distrust or jealousy,—finally secured their co-operation and sympathy, 
and were thus enabled to give to their charity the most expansive and noble 
form. 

Another feature of this Society upon which the orator commented, was, that its 
resources were derived chiefly from the contributions of its members, and not 
from large endowments,—the means of its present extensive usefulness having 
been acguired gradually, and its funds accumulated from amounts comparatively 
small. He admitted that several donations had been made by public spirited and 
liberally disposed individuals, whose memory was cherished by the Society with 
a becoming pride and gratitude, but affirmed that little had been derived from such 
sources in comparison with what had accrued from the ordinary contributions re- 
quired by the rules of the association fr»m those who became members. He 
made a solemn appeal to the charitable feelings of the opulent, and expressed the 
opinion, that this Society, embracing the most commendable objects, was deserv- 
ing of the most liberal donations, and that its officers, animated solely by a regard to 
the best interests of humanity, might very properly be made the almoners of a bounty 
which would reflect lustre upon the names of those who should bequeath largely 
of their wealth in the promotion of so noble a cause. In this connection, he al- 
luded to the many liberally endowed charitable institutions of Massachusetts, 
which, he said, had covered that ancient State with glory, while they had promoted 
all the aims of philanthropy to a degree worthy of the warmest admiration and 
imitation of the enlightened and liberal throughout our whole country. 

He alluded to another highly interesting trait in the charity of this association, 
which is, that it is unaccompanied by that feeling of obligation in the breast of the 
recipient of it which usually attends benefits conferred in the ordinary manner. 
The member who throws his contributions into the common treasury, gives a cer- 
tain consideration for those benefactiens to which his family become entitled, in 
case he leaves them without adequate means of support. They feel that they 
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have, to a certain extent, a claim upon this bounty, and they receive it accordingly 
with less reluctance than they would otherwise do. 

After giving a sketch of the early history of the society, and pointing out some 
of the peculiar traits which distinguished it from other charitable associations, 
Mr. Toomer glanced at some of the most striking and momentous events which, 
since its formation, had taken place in France, the native country of its founders; 
in England, to whom we were then in a state of colonial vassalage, and in these 
United States, where refugees from all countries find a home and a welcome.— 
This view of the prominent features of the past age, though necessarily brief, was 
still comprehensive and highly interesting; but as we do not wish to abridge the 
pleasure which will result from the perusal of the discourse in any particular, we 
shall leave this part of it untouched except by a bare reference to it. 

Mr. Toomer concluded with a touching allusion to the past condition of the na- 
tive sons of the American forests; to the gradual extinction of their tribes; to 
their present scattered state; to the precarious existence which awaits them in 
time to come; and also more particularly to the history of the State of South 
Carolina. 

Upon the whole, this oration was an excellent performance, equally creditable 
to the heart and head of its author, and was delivered with the grace, energy and 
other peculiar traits which characterize the forensic eloquence of that gentleman, 
and which give him rank among our most ready and effective pleaders. 

Aiter the oration, the following Ode, prepared by the Rev. Mr. Grrman,—a pro- 
duction worthy of the pen of that elegant scholar,—was sung in excellent style: 


Come, let the song recall 
One hundred years; 

Hark! their last footsteps fall;— 
One hundred years! 

Small was our plant at first, 

But it was fondly nurst, 

And it has proudly burst, 
One hundred years. 


Here have our fathers met 

One hundred years; 
Social and faithful yet, 

One hundred years; 
Brethren have grasp’d the hand, 
Friendship has clasp’d the band, 
Charity nobly plann’d, 

One hundred years. 


High souls have gather’d here 
One hundred years; 

Prompt to dry sorrow’s tear, 
One hundred years. 

South Carolina’s pride 

Here have moved side by side, 

Pouring the heart’s full tide, 
One hundred years. 


Forward, then, band of love, 
Hundreds of years! 

Blest by your God above 
Hundreds of years. 
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Still to the sufferer fly, 

Still calm the mourner’s sigh, 

Still light her offspring’s eye, 
Hundreds of years. 








The orchestra on the occasion presented a selection of some of our best choris- 
ters. Mr. Reeves performed upon the organjand Mr. ALEXANDER, assisted by Messrs. 
How .anD, Smits, Greer, and other excellent singers, added the melody and power 
of living voices to the solemn tones of that instrument in giving effect to anthems 
of thanksgiving and triumph. 

We have seldom witnessed a celebration where alarge assembly yielded a more 
untiring attention to the whole exercises, or where the performances were, upon 
the whole, better suited to the occasion. In conclusion we can only say, that the 
South Carolina Society, which has now survived the first century of its existence, 
has reason to be grateful to Divine Providence for the signal favors which have 
attended every stage of its progress, from a feeble though worthy beginning, to its 
present high state of prosperity and usefulness. It is a noble institution, whose 
aims and efforts are consecrated by the best wishes, the holiest hopes, and the 
most devout prayers of the philanthropist and the Christian. May it continue to 
diffuse its blessings for the consolation of the destitute and afflicted, and for the 
honor of our race, to the latest posterity! 





Law or Copy Riecut.—The remarks on this subject in our last number have eli- 
cited a reply from the Editor of the Charleston Courier. He is at issue with us 
as to some of our positions, and we think it proper, without entering again 
into the merits of the entire subject, to respond to him as to those points in which 
the variance between us is material. He charges us with inconsistency in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


‘‘The Editor of the Journal admits that British authors, upon principles of reci- 
procity, if these are a sufficient ground, are fairly entitled to the privilege; and 
yet he subsequently argues, that “it is gratuitous for Englishmen to urge that be- 
cause the statute of Anne protects American authors in Great Britain, that, there- 
fore, American legislation should pass statutes to protect British authorsin Ameri- 
ca.” We must confess, that we cannot perceive the consistency by which the 
Editor can thus, in one breath, admit a claim to be fair on the ground of reciproci- 
ty, and yet, in another, characterize the assertion of that claim as ‘gratuitous.’” 


But may not a claim be fair and yet be “gratuitous,” i.e. worth nothing? For 
instance, may not a person lay claim to a sterile piece of land, and yet his claim be 
“sratuitous,” or good for nothing? Isthere any inconsistency here? It is first, or 
‘sin one breath” asserted, that reciprocity is not a sufficient ground for granting 
the privilege claimed, and in “another” breath, itis argued, that a claim founded on 
“reciprocity” is “gratuitous.” Now where is the difference in these assertions?— 
The two “breaths” seem to be very harmonious, and not atall inclined to runa 
tilt against each other. A claim that is founded on “ground” that is not “suffi. 
cient,” and a “gratuitous” claim, are the same thing. They are not separated by a 
hair’s breadth. So much for the first step in our friend’s argument,—a very good, 
lawyer-like step, but not quite strong enough, we fear, to hold so good a lawyer 
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up. Ifheexpects to ascend high by mounting such steps, we are afraid he will 
fall often before he reaches the summit. 

The Editor of the Courier next insists, that our reason for not extending the 
privilege of copy-right to British authors on the ground of reciprocity is futile.— 
What reason did we assign? That at the time of the passing of that act, we had no 
separate existence as a government. Is not this the fact? Had we at that time 
any distinct national character? Were we not subiects of the British Crown? and 
as such, could we reciprocate national favors? We do not deny that now, under 
the general terms of the Statute of Anne, we have rights in common with every 
other nation,—but we have denied and do deny, that that statute was passed for 
the ‘special benefit’ of the people of the United States. We do deny, that the Bri- 
tish nation can justly set up any claims to liberal legislation, in consequence of that 
act. We believe it was passed solely for the benefit of Englishmen,—in order to 
protect the claims of the proprietors of works written and published in Great Bri- 
tain, by the citizens of Great Britain. We are of opinion, that the interests of other 
nations were never thought of when that statute was passed. The Parliament 
was legislating for the benefit of Englishmen, and of Englishmen alone. It so 
happens, however, that the statute is couched in general terms. ‘The “proprietor 
or proprietors of books,” generally, are protected in their rights, and itis not said 
that the benefit of the statute shall be specially confined to Englishmen, nor is a 
word said about other countries. Now, however, that it is for the interest of Great 
Britain to obtain a copy-right privilege for her authors in America, she boasts of 
her liberal legislation; she declares in a vaunting spirit, that she throws the egis of 
her protection over the literature of every civilized nation, and because she has 
been so very generous to the American people, she would have the American 
people cherish no “niggard” spirit, but open their purses wide, in order that British 
authors may draw from them as large an amount as may content their avaricious 
and grasping temper. 

We doubt very much whether this ‘liberal legislation’ has ever been of much 
benefit to foreign countries. English editions of French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and other foreign works, must be very uncommon. It may be questioned, in- 
deed, whether any such are now re-published in Great Britain. Englishmen, as 
such, do not wantthem. Itis only where acommunity of language and arecipro- 
city of good feeling exists between two nations, that the privilege in question can 
have much or any value attached toit. What good has this ‘liberal legislation’ 
ever done tothe people of the United States? Is American literature popular in 
England? Is there any demand for our works there? Do publishers there pay 
good prices for our manuscripts?) Farfromit. In Great Britain, English literature 
is every thing. ‘Their poets are the only inspired mortals. Their writers are the 
only ones who know how to wielda pen. They monopolize all the profound 
thinking, all the erudition, all the classical learning, and all the fine writing that 
there are in theworld. American scholars! American authors! Why, the very 
idea is ridiculous, in the opinion of Englishmen! They turn up their noses at the 
sight of an American book, and pronounce it paltry trash. Still they exclaim,when 
there is a chance for making something out of us, ‘we protect American authors. 
Do you in your turn protect ours” What protection have they ever afforded us?— 
Mr. Irving, and perhaps Mr. Cooper, obtained copy rights for some of their pro- 
ductions when residing abroad, and that, we expect, is the amount of the protec - 
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tion which Great Britain, up to this day, has extended to American literature.— 
Generous people! how grateful we should be to them! How premptly we should 
leap up at their bidding, and pass any laws which they may dictate, as a proof of 
the deep sense we entertain of the weight of our obligations. There is one thing 
that we will, as we have the ability, do for them. If they will come and reside 
among us, they may publish as many books as they please, and we will in that case 
extend to them the privilege they claim. We will be just as generous to them, as 
they have been to American citizens residing in Great Britain. We think, how- 
ever, our government should exact a pledge from them, in the nature of a sealed 
covenant with a penalty, to be enforced in case of its violation in English 
courts of justice, that they will not, upon their return home, slander and vilify us, 
in the manner usually practiced by their countrymen. 

The editor of the Courier highly applauds British liberality,—speaks of the 
spirit which dictated the statute of Anne asa “noble spirit,” as “meritorious” and 
‘‘worthy of imitation,” and says of the statute itself, that it was “a noble tribute 
to intellect by a literary and liberal nation,”—‘a voluntary self-taxation for the 
universal encouragement of literature!” Englishmen will be much indebted to 
him for these high eacomiums. We doubt not that they are dictated by the most 
generous temper on his part but we wonder whether Great Britain is any poorer, 
or France and Germany any better off, in consequence of this “voluntary self. 
taxation.” We suspect the relative situation of their purses has not been affect- 
ed an iota by this “self-taxation.” ‘The editor of the Courier, however, thiaks 
well of what Great Britain has done, and recommends that we should follow her 
‘bright and liberal exampie.” Now we do not wish to “play the niggard;” we 
are willing to do the liberal thing even by Great Britain. It is true, she may not 
deserve quite as much at our hands as those who have treated us more kindly, but 
we are willing to blot out the memory of her past offences, and to regard her as 
entitled to as good usage as any member of the great commonwealth of nations. 
In our legislation, however, we do not wish to proceed blindfold. The history of 
literary property in Great Britain may afford us some good lessons, and we shall 
not scruple to borrow information even from our old foes. 





The first books published in Great Britain were considered the property of the 
printers and publishers, and not of the authors. ‘The claim of the latter, how- 
ever, was soon admitted, and their right to a perpetual property in ther produc- 
tions was recognized by the common law. The statute 8 Anne restricted this 
right to a term of years. In the argument on the case of Miller vs. Taylor, in. 
volving the copy right to Thompson’s Seasons, the whole subject of literary pro- 
perty was considered, and much learning displayed both by the bar and the bench. 
It was on this occasion that Lord Mansfield delivered one of the most profound, 
learned,and liberal opinions which ever proceeded from that distinguished jurist. He 
maintained and decided, that a real property remained in authors at common law, 
after the publication of their works, and that their rights were not abridged by the 
statute of Anne limiting the time during which they shall hold this property. It 
will be perceived, therefore, that the doctrine had been asserted in England, ‘libe- 
ral?’ England, whose “bright example” we are called upon to follow, that an au- 
thor had no right in the productions of his own mind, after he had once placed 
them before the public,—that with this act, all his claims over them ceased. ‘This 
position was assumed by the learned Justice Yates on the trial of the above case, 
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Upon the author’s publishing a work, he looked upon it as given to the public. 
Every one who purchased a copy of it, was entitled to use it as he thought proper. 
If the author were permitted to claim it after publication, it would be a monopoly, 
not to be tolerated in a free country. He in fact ridiculed the idea of an au- 
thor’s having any property whatever in the productions of his own mind. Lord 
Mansfield entertained more liberal views both in respect to the nature of the pro- 
perty itself, and the tenure of it. But in the case of Donaldson vs. Becket, which 
came up before the House of Lords upon an appeal froma decision in the court of 
Chancery, the opinion of Lord Mansfield was reversed in some important particu. 
lars. It was decided indeed that an author had the right in the first instance to 
print his work for sale, but that, upon publishing, the law took away this right, and 
that any body might reprint and publish the same work against the will of the 
author; that the action which would have lain at common law was taken away by 
the statute, and that the author was precluded irom every remedy except upon the 
foundation of the statute. The statute gave to the author a right in his own pro- 
ductions for the term of twenty-one years, and a renewal of this right for the same 
term if he should be alive at the end of the first term. Such is the character of 
this statute, which is applauded as a “noble tribute to intellect!” Such are the 
doctrines as to literary property which prevail in Great Britain, whose “bright and 
liberal example” we are called upon to follow! Why, we extend to authors be- 
ing “citizens and residents,” precisely the same right in their literary productions 
as is granted to authors by the British statutes. The term of time during which 
they may enjoy this right is exactly the same in both countries. 

The editor of the Courier is of opinion, that “the interest of the mass of read- 
ers ought” not ‘to countervail the rights of the British author, and his claim to 
reciprocity on account of the liberal legislation of his country, and the interest of 
American authors all combined.” As to the “liberal legislation” of Great Britain, 
we have done with that subject. As to the “rights of the British author” we would 
say, that they may have “rights” in Great Britain, but they have no “rights” here 
in respect to their works, and that until our government creates such “rights” 
for them, it is useless to talk about them, or about stealing property which here is 
no property. In respect to “the interest of the mass of readers,” that, we are of 
opinion, is a fit subject for the legislation of a free and enlightened people. It 
has always been, or should be, the governing principle of our rulers, to make laws 
calculated to promote the interest and welfare, not of afew, but of the great body 
of the people. It is their duty to protect and build up the interests of all classes 
of citizens, and especially of the “‘mass of readers.” Our own authors, who are 
few, have, up to this time, had no cause to complain of the existing state of things. 
They have been well paid for their works. Americans take a pride and pleasure 
in fostering them, and they will continue to be liberally encouraged, notwithstand- 
ing the large amount of English literature that is republished and circulated 
through every part of our country. 

But has Congress, under the Constitution, the power to grant the privilege 
claimed by British authors? The editor of the Courier finds fault with our posi- 
tions and train of reasoning on this subject. He insists that the phrase in the 
Constitution, ‘authors and inventors,” is very general. And so itis; and if there 
was nothing in any other part of the Constitution, calculated to restrict the mean- 
ing of the phrase, we might conclude that it meant all authors and all inventors 
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who chose to claim the protection of our laws, whether they were citizens of one 
country or another. It so happens, however, that the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by men who were not fond of useless repetitions, and that, in 
the preamble to it, they introduced certain words of limitation which were in- 
tended to be applied to all its subsequent provisions. These words are, “We, the 
people of the United States, in order to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain this Constitution for the United States of America.” 
Had it not been for this restricting clause, we might have given as loose an inter. 
pretation to all the provisions of the Constitution as we thought proper, and ad- 
mitted the citizens of every other nation to participate in all the privileges of our 
government. ‘The term ‘authors and inventors” might then have signified Eng. 
lish, French, Spanish, German, or any other ‘‘authors and inventors,” and the 
power given to Congress “to lay and collect taxes,” might have been a power to 
‘‘lay taxes” upon the people of Great Britain, and to ‘“‘collect” them in Kamschat- 
ka or Japan;—a power which, however desirable it might be im* times when 
money is scarce, it would be rather difficult to enforce at any time. The editor 
of the Courier thinks, however, that one of the means of “securing the blessings 
of liberty” to the people of the United States, is the extension of the privilege of 
copy right to British authors. We cannot concur with him. We do not care 
much to read British homilies upon liberty, and shall go to any instructers rather 
than Englishmen to teach us how “to secure its blessings.” If they have the 
blessing of liberty among them, and we do not deny that, to a certain extent, they 
have, we have our full share of this blessing also in our own country, and do not 
require instruction from foreign nations as to the mannerof protecting our rights 
and liberties. 

We ventured to suggest that the act of 1790 in reference to this subject, should 
be regarded as an exponent of the Constitution. The terms, “We, the people of 
the United States,” in the Constitution, may be supposed to be explained by the 
phrase, ‘‘citizens and residents,” in the Act. Our friend of the Courier, however, 
thinks that the limitation in the latter of the term ‘‘authors,” to authors who are 
‘‘citizens and residents,” abridges the privilege which foreign authors would have 
otherwise enjoyed under the Constitution, and that, too, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Constitution were specially and distinctly made for the benefit of 
the “people of the United States,” and not for the benefit of foreign nations. We 
confess that we draw from the same premises very different conclusions. If the 
Act of 1790 takes away any right or abridges any privilege granted by the Consti. 
tution, it is an unconstitutional Act, and should be repealed. 

One word on the subject of aliens. Our friend asserts that “the Constitution of 
the United States does contain express provisions for the protection cf aliens, such 
for instance as securing to them the privilege of suing and being sued in the 
United States courts.” We have looked through the Constitution, and can 
find no such provisions in it. We shovld like to see the editor of the Courier 
place his finger on any such provisio:us. Aliens are no where named in the Con- 
stitution. The phrase, “People of the United States,” may include resident aliens 
as well as citizens; but it cannot, we are sure, be fairly asserted, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States “contains express provisions for the protection of 
aliens.” Resident aliens are, by our laws, entitled to the copy right privilege, but 
not non-resident aliens. The former live among us, and accumulate property nere 
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which is taxed for the support of our government. ‘The literary property of non. 
resident aliens, if the existence of such property were recognized by our laws, 
would not be taxable, like other property. ‘The small sum which is paid to the 
clerk of the District Court for the copy right, is not in the nature of a tax, but is 
merely one of the fees of office. This property, therefore, is not of the same 
species with other kinds of property which aliens enjoy here, because it is not 
taxable, and this constitutes one of the grounds why it should not be protected by 
our laws as other property is. It would, in case it was protected, afford a large 
revenue to British authors without any corresponding benefit to our own govern. 
ment. For the encouragement of native authors we may exempt literary proper. 
ty from taxation, but the case is different when foreigners set up claims to the 
same privilege. 

We are glad that this subject of copy right is undergoing discussion here and 
elsewhere. There is much doubtless to be said on both sides of the question, and 
it is well to view it in all its bearings. We are willing that the most liberal policy 
should be adopted towards England that is consistent with our ability, and with 
the interests of the great mass of our citizens. The promotion of the latter 
should be the great aim of all our legislation. He, would not be considered as 
a very sound and judicious politician, who should jose sight of the essential wel- 
fare of the great body of his own countrymeh, in his efforts to secure the praise 
of “liberal legislation” in foreign lands. Governments have always looked with 
a singular kind of jealousy upon the literary property of authors, as is evident 
from the limitations which they have every where affixed to its enjoyment. We 
know not why this should be. We think they might very well permit authors to 
enjoy all the benefits resulting from the efforts of their minds in perpetuity. But 
each country might confine its legislation on the subject to its own citizens. This 
would be a good and sensible limit to their claims. There is something narrow 
and “niggard” in their conduct, when they have been well paid tor their labors, that 
they should increase largely in their demands, and ask a boundless compensation 
for the productions of the mind, which are diffusive in their very nature, and 
which, when once published, become, in a certain sense, the property of the whole 
civilized world, Itis like putting up mind,—the inappreciable element of our na- 
ture,—on sale, and bartering it away for its money worth. Still, if it is desirable 
to open the door wide to British authors,—-wider than it now is,—let it be done. 
Some international regulations, meeting the case in all its Jength and breadth, may 
unquestionably be agreed upon by Treaty. Before we do it, however, it will be ne- 
cessary gravely to consider, not merely whether such a step would be just and 
generous to England, but also whether it would be just and generous to our own 
country, and to our whole country. 





Mr. Gitman’s ORATION BEFORE THE LITERARY AND PutLosopnican Socrety, at 
ITs ANNIVERSARY Meetine, May L1th, 1837.—We hope this performance will be 
placed before the public, in some form, at an early date. The subject selected, 
viz: **The influence of one National Literature upon another,” was one of no in. 
considerable interest, and it elicited a compendious and thorough examination of 
the history of Letters itself. It was pleasing to follow the orator and critic, while, 
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in language clear and always elegant, he pointed out the peculiar traits, defects 
and excellencies of the literature of every country, both ancient and modern.— 
The effects of commercial intercourse in forming the national mind of a people, 
were forcibly indicated, and this influence was regarded upon the whole as bene- 
ficial. The action of one national mind upon another produced grander results, 
and exerted a more decided influence upon the progress of society and the desii- 
nies of the human race, than the isolated efforts of any single people, however brii- 
liant and distinguished in the great family of nations. Still, the separate position 
of every country, arising from its laws, customs, institutions, and even that lan. 
guage itself, which formed the medium of communication between mind and mind, 
would unquestionably stamp its literature with distinct, strongly marked and pecu- 
liar traits. It was desirable to exercise and maintain a noble originality of thought 
and expression, in allthe departments of literature.—a certain independence and 
self-esteem, and a country should be careful, while it borrowed light by generously 
consulting foreign standards, not to merge and lose its own individuality by a ser- 
vile imitation of them. These sound and sensible views were copiously illustrated 
and enforced bya reference to the literature of the ancient Hebrews:—to that of 
Greece and Rome, of Arabia and Egypt, and Persia, of France and England, of 
Spain and America, and every other nation who had acquired for itself any thing 
of a character for mental, moral, and literary achievement. 





Tue Superior ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE CULTURE OF THE SUGAR 
Cane 1n East Fiormpa. By Joun ©. Ciretanp. Charleston: Printed by S. S. 
Mitek, 1836.—This is the title of a pamphlet lately issued from the press in this 
city, on the agricultural capabilities of East Florida for the culture of the sugar 
cane, the vine, the olive, and silk. It contains considerable information valuable 
to the planter who is anxious to know the best mode of cultivating those staple 
articles of commerce, and calculated to induce settlement in that fertile region of 
ourcountry. Itis devoted chiefly to an inquiry into the culture of the sugar cane; 
its first probable introduction into East Florida; the buildings economical and useful 
which properly belong to a sugar estate, with diagrams of them; the process and 
manufacture of Muscovado sugar in particular; the advantages to be derived from 
the culture of the canein East Florida compared with those of Louisiana, and other 
interesting matters. Attached to it is a valuable essay on the climate, soil, and 
settlement of Florida, which contains some curious views. We recommend the 
entire production as worthy of attention. 





A Catcutation..—An editor of one of the papers published in this city makes 
the following remarks on the subjects of the lectures which are to be delivered 
this summer by the members of the Literary and Philosophical Society: 


“If these subjects were at all calculated to amuse even, to chase the wrinkles 
of care and melancholy from the brow, we would waive our ubjections to them on 
the score of edification and instruction; but they are not, with but one exception, 
and that one, judging from the one to which we listened with unmingled pleasure 
from the talented gentleman, on the subject of “Modern Antiques,” will make 
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amends for the dulness of most of the others. It is a little surprising that the 
great duties of mankind have been almost wholly overlooked in the selection of 
subjects; hardly one at all calculated to make men better husbands and citizens; 
not one which will have the effect of strengthening their patriotism and love of 
country and kind,” &c. 

Quite an unique sentence! This writeris fond of calculating. He attempts to 
do it twice in the course of a few lines, but he cannot get an inch beyond number 
one: a unit is the full measure of his calculating capacity, and when he arrives at 
that grand climacteric, he stops short suddenly, and the mathematician is con- 
founded and overborne by the power*of numbers. It is true he keeps repeating 
number one until he has in one breath repeated it five times; but he does not per- 
ceive that five ones inake five; that units are susceptible of addition; but number 
one still falls upon his ear with its charming cadence, and he clings to it as a pretty 
sure foundation. Now what is this one subject that is to be discussed by the tal- 
ented gentleman, which receives the unqualified approbation of this editor, who 
happens to be a preacher? It is the poem of “Cock Robin, viewed as a grand 
epic poem,” and tothe examination of which we have no doubt that “the talented 
gentleman” will do full justice. This is the one only subject selected by the grave 
members of the Philosophical Society, which, in the opinion of this editor, will 
reflect credit upon their taste and judgment;—the only one ‘‘ealeulated to chase 
the wrinkles.” There are also, it would appear, some drawbacks from the inte- 
rest even of this one subject. He says there is ‘‘not one” subject “which will 
have the effect of strengthening their patriotism and love of country and kind;”— 
so that we learn that the example of “Cock Robin” is not calculated to make 
men patriots. We conclude, however, that it will “make men better husbands 
aad citizens.” He says there is “hardly one” that will have this effect, from which 
we infer that there is one, viz: the “Death of Cock Robin.” That subject will 
make husbands very loving, particularly as it reminds them that their wives, like 
robin-red-breasts, are mortal. But why it should make them good citizens 
without making them at the same time good patriots, we are at a loss to under- 
stand; fur he excludes this subject when he says there is “not one which will have 
the effect of strengthening their patriotism and love of country and kind.” Pa- 
triotism and love of country! He is diligently calculating again. He thinks he 
has reached number two at last, and does not comprehend that patriotism and love 
of country are after all only one, singular number one. Elated, however, in the 
progress of his calculations, at the idea of having reached two, he thinks that he 
will make a vigorous effort to attain another unit. He has given us, Ist, “patriot- 
ism;” 2d, “love of country,” and, to cap the, climax, he adds a 3d item, which 
he calls ‘“‘kind,” but what “kind” we are left to imagine. Whether it be fish, 
flesh, or fowl, man or beast, matter or mind, the editor saith not. It would per- 
haps task his powers of calculation to tell. But we beg him not to despair; he 
may, by diligent application, be able, in process of time, to solve this problem, as 
well as to teachthe members of the Literary and Philosophical Society, how to 
select the subjects of their lectures, and when selected, how to treat them so as to 
afford “edification and instruction” to those who may choose to listen to them. 


